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Fig. 1.—Breron Basque, Apron Over-Skirt, aND Rounp 
Skirt.—Cor Parrern, No. 3306: Basque, Over-Sxirt, 
AND Sgirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Fig. 2.—Sine.e-preastep Repincote anp Rounp S«irr. 
Cur Pattern or Repincote, No. 3307: Price 
25 Cents. 


Fig. 3.—Currass Basque with Breton Piasrrox, Panter 
Over-Skirt, AND Rounp Skirt.—Cut Parrern, No. 3308; 
Basque, Over-Skirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH 


Figs. 1-3.—AUTUMN COSTUMES.—[See yext Pace. ] 
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Autumn Costumes.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful Parisian costume is com- 
posed of plain and figured electric blue camel’s- 
hair. The Breton basque has one of the new 
pleated and puffed Breton vests of plain wool, 
while the pointed basque front has a border of 
leaves of darker blue shades woven in the wool. 
The back of the basque is a short pleated pos- 
tilion. A tablier of woven figures crosses the 
front and side gores, and above these is a full 
wrinkled apron of plain stuff. The cuffs and 
collar are also figured. The box-pleating at the 
foot and the back draperies are simply stitched. 
Blue felt hat, with bime velvet ribbon loops and 
fieelle-colored ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish and simple suit has a red- 
ingote of cinnamon brown Amazon cloth, with a 
skirt of the same cloth on which are printed 
jeaves of darker shades. The redingote is sin- 
gle-breasted, with cadet collar, plain sleeves, open 
fronts untrimmed in the new fashion, and the 
antique puffs now worn on the hips; the back is 
heavily draped, The skirt is without trimming. 
Brown velvet round hat, with Ottoman repped 
ribbon tiimming and ficelle ostrich feathers. 
Long chamois-colored kid gloves. Small gold 
ear-rings and bracelets, but no brooch. 

Fig. 3.—This soutache-embroidered costume is 
made of old green cashmere, heavily wrought 
with darker green soutache. The embroidery is 
confined to the Breton plastron, the cuffs, and the 
front and sides of the skirt. The cuirass basque 
of the plain cashmere has its edges hidden by the 
short panier of the front and sides and the bouf- 
fant back breadths. Below the cadet collar is a 
bosom drapery that has its lower edges rolled 
under and sewed to the corsage. The sleeves 
have shirred puffs. The box-pleated ruche at 
the foot is lined with crinoline, and made to have 
a puffed appearance. Two puffs of white crépe 
lisse are around the neck inside the collar. Tan- 
colored kid gloves. Felt round hat, with down- 
covered brim trimmed with shaded green and 
red plumes, 

For these early illustrations of autumn styles 
we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs, Lorp 
& Tayvor. 
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HARPuk’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 





No. 149, published September 5, is an exception- 
ally brilliant number in regard to illustrations. 

Mrs. JESSIR SHECHERD contributes a charm- 
ing front page, drawn on the wood, and engraved 
dy Mr. Henry Ciaupius, fhe sudject a dainty 
iittle miss in her nurse’s arms, whose hunger can 
not be appeased because the porridge is ** Too Hot” ; 
and a graceful and imaginative sketch, entitled 
“ The Beautiful Land of Nod,” accompanied by 
a poem by Miss ELLA WHEELER. 

Mr. W. A. ROGERS ¢reats with his graphic 
pencil a striking and disastrous adventure sus- 
tained by the young heroes of MR. ALDEN’S popt- 
dar serial story, “ 7he Cruse of the Canoe Club.” 
There are two charming sketches of child life, 
dravon by Miss Mary A. Larusury, and enti- 
tled “ Morning” and “ Evening.” Mr. W. P. 
SNYDER #lustrates Part //. of Miss ANNETYVE 
Nosir’s story, “ How Billy Went Up in the 
World.” “ Good-Morning” is a bright picture 
of a little girl offering an early greeting to a pet 
calf. The comic element is admirably sustained 
by the iliustrations on the sixteenth page. 

Besides the admirable stories to which attention 
has already been called, the more important liter- 
ary features of this number are a very interesting 
and instructive article by Mus, S. B. HERRICK, 
entitled“ Plants and Animals—their Difference” ; 
“ The Burial of the Old Flag,” a historical poem, 
by Miss Mary A. Bark ; @ Aumorous sketch by 
Mr. ALLAN ForMAN, entlitied ‘A Terrible Ex- 
perience.” “ Badminton,” by SAEKWOOD RYSE ; 
and a short story by Mk. W.O. SvOoDDAKD, 








1B Our next Number will contain working 
patterns of a set of beautiful FLORAI. DESIGNS 
FOR DoyvLeys, from the SourH KENSINGTON 
Royat ScHoor OF ArT NeEDUR-WorRK; av 
illustration of a superb BRIDAL TOILETTE, with 
much interesting information concerning OCTO- 
BER Wevpincs; Ladies’ new and elegant Av- 
YUMN Dresses and WRAPPINGS; @ striking 
Cartoon by THOMAS Nast on KIDNAPPING ; 
brilliant Ary and HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
and other choice matter. 





“SO FEW GENTLEMEN.” 


VERY party-giving woman laments the 
infrequency of party-going men. Her 

list of names may be long and notable. She 
may call choice spirits from the vasty deep 
of business or society. They will not come 
when she does call forthem. Dancing men 
are common enough, Youths making a 
push for social recognition follow at a beck. 
A few well-disciplined husbands accompany 
their wives, or come for them in season to 
say “hail and farewell” to the company, a 
contingent of devoted fathers escorts fair 
young daughters in their first season. But 
most men shirk evening parties when they 
can, and decline private dinners with a readi- 
ness of invention which grows by what they 
refuse to feed on. “Is not this a lamenta- 
ble thing,” they seem to say with wide ac- 











cord, “ that of the skin of an innocent lamb 
shonld be made parchment? that parch- 
ment, being scribbled o’er with invitations, 
should undo a man ?” 

It might almost be stated as an axiom 
that the readiness of men to go to women’s 
parties is in inverse ratio to their social 
value. But it is also an axiom that men in 
general like women in general. Why, then, 
should they prefer festivities which exclude 
women? Club life is accused of separating 
the sexes. But those members who are dis- 
tinctively club men would, under no circum- 
stances, choose women’s society. The rest 
make the club a convenience rather than a 
finality, and are by no means absorbed by 
it. The habit of smoking is impeached as 
a rival of feminine attractions, and with 
some justice. But women themselves have 
become lax in concession, if not active in 
encouragement, and in many houses men 
smoke after dinner, while the feminine 
guests calmly consent to be saturated with 
the fumes, or rise from the table, as in Eng- 
land, and leave the superior sex to its supe- 
rior satisfactions. 

To our thinking, it is neither clubs, nor 
pipes, nor indifference to feminine charms, 
which tempt clever men to decline mixed 
dinner parties and “at-homes” whenever a 
plausible excuse can be coined. It is the 
simple and obvious fact that they do not 
enjoy these ceremonials, and will not appear 
as a Social Sacrifice when they can choose 
the part of a Social Shirk ; for, in small mat- 
ters pertaining to their personal comfort, 
their personal likes and dislikes, men are a 
hundred times more selfish than women. 
“Concede, concede, concede,” is the lesson of 
life to the girl from the moment she is able 
to understand the words. “Demand, de- 
mand, demand,” is the motto given to the 
boy. In large ways men may be capable of 
larger self-sacrifice than women, though that 
is hardly the record of experience; but in 
tritles women will readily, eagerly, smilingly 
yield their personal preferences, where men 
end their grumble at being asked to relin- 
quish theirs with a curt refusal to give 
them up. 

It is true that most women enjoy the fes- 
tivities which men detest. These vapid 
junketings offer them the best relaxation 
and change which they know, poor things! 
But in instances where they do not enjoy 
the entertainment, where a bright woman 
knows that she will be worn ovt by the 
platitudes of her neighbor at the long- 
drawn-out, hot, showy, and tasteless dinner, 
and bored beyond expression by the dull in- 
anities of the crowded rout which follows it, 
she goes, notwithstanding, in her prettiest 
gown and freshest smile, thinking of the 
pleasure she must give, and recognizing the 
intended kindness of the invitation, though 
a pew book and a corner by the fire stand for 
her true pleasure, the party for bare duty. 

What doth a man when thus solicited of 
fate? He chooses inglorious ease, puts on 
his slippers, takes up the delightful book 
his wife only longed for, and probably be- 
rates that faithful and obliging martyr for 
her eternal goings out. When reminded of 
their duty to society, he consigns society to 
perdition, aud denies, all and singular, such 
obligations. 

Were a docile woman willing to profit by 
her mistakes, to ask of this recalcitrant 
sponse why he displayed an unvarying 
readiness to go to men’s parties, he would 
probably reply after this fashion: “I work 
hard and constantly. At night I am tired. 
I want rest, but I want pleasure too. In 
fact, the increasing appetite for pleasure, 
and the increasing means of pleasure, are 
one of the striking characteristics of our 
time. Jones asks me to a little dinner at 
the club. He invites half a dozen fellows 
carefully chosen to make the talk as varied 
and charming as possible. We have a qui- 
et and cool room. We have a light but ad- 
mirable dinner. We are not crowded. We 
are not afraid of spoiling our next neighbor's 
clothes by an unlucky movement. We need 
not talk at a mark. We all know some- 
thing to start with, and usually learn some- 
thing to end with. If we have a ‘good 
time, we can stay as long as we like. If 
we don’t, we can get away and no offense is 
taken. 

“Now at Mrs. Jones’s dinners there is 
too much food, too much wine, too much 
light, too much heat. The company is chos- 
en on the debt-and-credit principle, so 
many invitations owed, so many paid. 
Probably I take in to dinner some little chit 
just ‘out,’ pretty, slangy, and empty, or, if 
full, without experience to turn on the tap; 
or some full-blown matron who has given 
her whole mind to making her toilette as 
handsome as it can be, and who has not the 
smallest intellectual crumb for my fasting 
mind. The opera, the last engagement, the 
newest Aladdin’s palace, the weather, will 
hardly sustain conversation through ten 
courses and dessert, however thriftily man- 
aged. And before the coffee comes I am in 
a state of vacuousness which is more ex- 





hausting than the hardest labor of count- 
ing-house or office. 

‘“‘Evening parties are worse, if out of 
this deep can open a lower deep. There is 
even more ‘too muchness’ of everything ex- 
cept ease and conversational brightness. 
Now these are precisely what I need and 
mean to have. So, until you ladies supply 
them, count me out of all mixed parties, 
while I shall count myself into men’s par- 
ties as often as I can.” 

This is, perhaps, a fair statement of the 
man’s side of the case. And women will 
admit that the average party is oppressive- 
ly dull. People who do not go to dance re- 
main to be bored. And probably nobody is 
particularly to blame. Still, it will not do to 
have society divided into two opposing fac- 
tions of men and women. Perhaps vast 
miscellaneous receptions, heavy and costly, 
must always be given on mercenary grounds. 
But when a few clever women come to see 
as plainly what is comfortable and reward- 
ing as men see it, and go about to secure 
that ease and brightness as directly as men 
go about to secure it, it is probable that the 
prevailing report of social gatherings will 
cease to be—“ A beautiful party, but so few 
gentlemen!” 





THE HAMMER AND ITS 
SUBSTITUTES. 
fk perreng exists a curious lack of sympa- 

_ thy between woman and the hammer. 
The nature and functions of Hammer have 
never been grasped by the sex. Occasion- 
ally a woman is found who can make shift 
to drive simple and easy tacks with a com- 
mon tack-hammer; but such a woman is 
even rarer than a man who knows what a 
gusset is, and can insert one into the neck 
of a narrow shirt. The uniformity with 
which the woman who uses a hammer pounds 
her fingers is not due, as superficial observ- 
ers imagine, to her inability to guide the 
hammer by her eye. It would be strange, 
indeed, if it were, for the eye of woman 
is so constantly and thoroughly cultivated 
with the help of the looking-glass that it is 
far more accurate than the masculine eye. 
This can be demonstrated by a simple and 
pleasing experiment. Let a man try to in- 
sert a pin in his collar while looking in a 
mirror, which of course reverses the appar- 
ent position of both pin and hand. He will 
find that the pin refuses to enter anything 
except his finger, and that he can not place 
the point of it within half an inch of the 
position in which he desires to place it. 
Now let a woman seat herself before the 
same mirror with a handful of hair-pins. 
She will place every one of them in her back 
hair where they will do the most good with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. Nothing could 
prove more clearly than does this experi- 
ment the superior accuracy of the feminine 
eye. 

Woman pounds her fingers becanse of her 
entire lack of confidence in and sympathy 
with the hammer. She is afraid to strike a 
heavy blow that would force the nail or 
tack firmly into its place, so she strikes tim- 
orously and tentatively. The result is that 
the nail requires to be held upright bet ween 
her thumb and finger, and in that position 
is exposed to the greatest danger. It is es- 
umated that of every tive blows struck by 
a woman two fall on the nail and three on 
her fingers. From these facts it has been 
ably argued by an eminent philosopher and 
friend of woman that were she to aim her 
blows directly at her fingers, the latter 
would be hit only twice out of five blows, 
andthe nail would be hit three times. There 
is much force in this argument, but it is im- 
possible to induce women to boldly aim at 
their fingers, and those to whom the sugges- 
tion has been made have invariably rejected 
it with a scornful and irrelevant reference 
to fiddlesticks. 

As there exists this want of mutual un- 
derstanding between woman and the ham- 
mer, it is not strange that she should prefer 
almost anything to the hammer as an in- 
strument for driving nails. Perhaps the 
most popular nail driver is the stove-lid lift- 
er. It is true that nothing could be more 
unsuited to the purpose. The stove-lid lift- 
er is made of cast iron, a material painfully 
brittle, and almost sure when broken to 
wound the nearest available female foot 
with its fragments. Moreover, its shape is 
peculiar, and it is nearly always curved. 
This makes it an extremely difficult tool 
with which to hit anything. The woman 
who tries to drive a nail with a stove-lid 
lifter sometimes hits her fingers, and more 
frequently her wrists, but never hits the 
nail except by accident. There is no in- 
stance on record in which a nail has been 
driven in with a stove-lid lifter; but, never- 
theless, it is the favorite substitute among 
women for the hammer, aud there is scarce- 
ly a household in which some woman does 
not pound her fingers with it at least twice 
in every three months. 

There prevails a curious female delusion 





to the effect that nails can be driven with a 
hair-brush. If tack is to be driven into 
the wall of a bedroom, or a hook is to be 
nailed to the wall of a closet, a woman will 
invariably try to do the work with her—or 
preferably her husband’s—hair-brush. It 
must be confessed that the hair-brush when 
thus used is a safe tool. It seldom if ever 
bruises the fingers; but it is utterly inef- 
ficient. Either it breaks at the third blow, 
or it flattens the nail sideways into the plas- 
ter. In either case the work is a failure, 
and the woman finds no refuge from disap- 
pointment, marred walls, and broken brush- 
es except in tears. 

There have been women who have tried 
to drive nails with articles of glass or china, 
such as hand-mirrors or heavy coffee cups. 
The futility of such efforts is, however, so 
quickly demonstrated that even befoze the 
fragments of glass and china have been pick- 
ed up the fair nail driver makes up her mind 
that hammers must be made of sterner stuff. 
Brass candlesticks have become of late years 
comparatively scarce, but wherever they ex- 
ist they are uniformly regarded by women 
as admirable substitutes for the hammer. 
It is undeniable that tacks and even small 
nails of the species popularly known as 
“shingle nails” have been driven success- 
fully with the help of the brass candlestick, 
but, on the other hand, the carnage inflicted 
upon fingers by the sharp edge of the flat 
bottom of the candlestick is, in most cases, 
simply frightful, so that it must be classed 
as one of the most dangerous as well as se- 
ductive substitutes for the hammer that can 
be found. 

Razor-strops, mucilage bottles, books, 
knives, legs of broken chairs, and heels of 
shoes are among the miscellaneous hammer 
substitutes in common use among women; 
but they give little satisfaction. There is 
no doubt that the genuine hammer is more 
efficient and less dangerous than any sub- 
stitute for it yet discovered by female in- 
gennity, and could the mind of woman be 
brought into sympathy with the hammer, 
she could doubtless drive nails with emi- 
nent success, and with only an infrequent 
and purely accidental mashing of fingers. 





THE COMMONPLACE. 


_ ER slight a value we set upon it, 
it is the commonplace “ which makes 
the world go round”—commonplace loves, 
work, happenings, commonplace men and 
women. The miracles of one generation 
become the commonplaces of another; and 
it is only when some of our common, every- 
day things absent themselves that we look 
about us and begin to appreciate them— 
when the sun goes behind a cloud, when our 
appetite fails, when our income is cut down, 
when the love and kindness which we had 
accepted as carelessly as the air we breathe 
suddenly vanish. Our daily toil is tedious- 
ly commonplace, the same dull routine over 
and over—tending the baby, ordering the 
household, sewing, and economizing; but 
let that work be taken away from us, and 
what beauty it unfolds, what a halo it 
wears; how far from commonplace, how di- 
vine, look all these anxieties, these petty 
cares, these simple pleasures just removed 
from us, that are ours no longer! We some- 
times speak of the commonplace woman 
with a touch of something like scorn; but 
is she not often the indispensable member 
of a household, about whom everything re- 
volves, who keeps the fireside bright, the 
home attractive, the table well spread, the 
children clean and happy? Doubtless she 
does not write poems for the newspapers, 
she has no yearnings for a wider sphere, 
nor does she neglect her commonplace du- 
ties for Borrioboola-Gha; she does not even 
set her face against the fashions, nor hanker 
after fame, nor aspire to the réle of heroine, 
nor nurse a grievance against fate, nor be- 
lieve that her mental gifts are thrown away 
upon an unappreciative husband. She en- 
joys neighborly visits, the sewing circle, and 
the circus; reads Miss Brappon, but nods 
over THACKERAY; she thinks in her heart 
that LONGFELLOW is greater than SHaAks- 
PEARE, and the daily paper of her town 
more interesting than the London Times. 
She has no eccentricities, and no mission 
except to marry off her daughters betimes 
and keep her house free from dust. But 
what think you weuld the world do without 
its commonplace men and women? Every- 
body may not mount a pedestal, Somebody 
must be left to make obeisance; somebody 
must sweep and dust and mend; somebody 
must be content with merely homely duties, 
without “blue china” and ‘medieval furni- 
ture. If we were all uncommonplace, loved 
“to think the unthinkable,” had soarings 
toward Parnassus and gropings toward xs- 
thetics, who would do the chores and look 
after the babies? You will find people, no 
doubt, who despise the daisy and buttercup, 
they are so commonplace, nature is so pro- 
digal of them; perhaps they belong to the 
same class as those who regard the stars 
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with little curiosity because so many of 
them are out every night, and who never 
paused to “consider the lily” till it became 
fashionable. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINCE ALBERT COATS FOR LADIES. 


HE Prince Albert frock-coat worn by gentle- 

men on dress occasions in the daytime is 
copied almost literally for the outside garment 
of ladies’ cloth suits. This coat is medium long, 
double-breasted, buttoned from collar to waist 
line, has very slight pleating in the middle back 
seam, with two buttons defining the waist, and is 
finished with silk binding or with faced cut edges, 
precisely as gentlemen’s coats are. Tailor-made 
cloth suits worn with this coat are very little 
changed in style; the basque retains the habit 
shape, with single-breasted front, high cadet col- 
lar, square postilion back, slit pockets, with ar- 
row-heads wrought at each end, and stitched 
edges; the over-skirt has a wrinkled apron and 
simple back drapery; the lower skirt is now or- 
namented by three pleated fans being let in from 
the knees down on the front and side gores, or 
else there are triangular points cut in the bot- 
tom of the skirt to fall on a pleated flounce at 
the foot. Small buttons, embroidered arrow- 
heads, and sometimes a cord-like edge made by 
sewing on braid and turning it up as a facing, are 
the only ornaments seen on these severely sim- 
ple costumes. The soutache braiding that is to be 
so generally worn is thought to detract from the 
style of these suits, though fur bands will be add- 
ed to them later in the season. Smooth-finished 
ladies’ cloth, serge cloth with fine twills, and mot- 
tled cloths and Cheviots, are the materials used 
by tailors, and the favorite colors are old green, 
dark brown, olive, black, and deep blue. 
pelisse and a sort of overcoat are made by tailors, 
but they commend in preference the suit of four 
pieces already described, as ladies are now wear- 
ing such suits through the third season, and con- 
gratulate themselves on having obtained a style 
that does not change. 


IMPORTED CLOTH SUITS. 


Imported cloth suits brought from Paris are 
more gay and elaborate than those made here in 
emulation of the simpler English styles. Soutache 
embroidery is the trimming for some French 
cloth costumes, while others are combined with 
velvet or plush. A long polonaise, with elaborate 
braiding down the front and back, worn over a 
kilt or box-pleated skirt, is one of the French de- 
signs for such dresses ; this is well carried out in 
dark green cloth, with a leaf and flower pattern 
done in dark brown soutache braid set up on one 
edge instead of being sewed on flat. This braid- 
ing is down the front on each side of the buttons, 
is quite wide just below the collar, tapers nar- 
rower to the waist, and widens again to the foot 
of the polonaise. The waist of the polonaise is 
cut off in a point in front, also in the middle 
forms of the back, and fullness is added in the 
back so that there can be bouffant drapery. In 
other polonaises square pockets are set on the 
sides, and these, with a collar, cuffs, and long 
vest, are heavily braided, and the remainder is 
untrimmed. Another style is that of a Jersey 
jacket with simply a box-pleated skirt, and a 
slight drapery behind. For instance, this is made 
of brown cloth with plaited black mohair braid, 
and bands of beaver fur. The fur borders the 
skirt at the foot, and forms on the jacket a collar, 
cuffs, and border, and is also placed down the 
middle of the front in a wide single band to give 
the Breton vest effect. The braid, a third of an 
inch wide, is placed everywhere next the fur 
band, first in four parallel rows, then above these 
in lengthwise lines that form pyramids with tre- 
foils at top of each. These suits, although of 
heavy Amazon cloth, have an alpaca foundation 
skirt on which the cloth skirt is laid in kilt pleats 
that rest at the foot on a narrow balayeuse pleat- 
ing. Very young ladies and misses in their teens 
will wear the braided cadet jacket with a box- 
pleated skirt entirely without drapery, but braided 
from top to bottom in horizontal rows of half- 
inch mohair braid placed a little more than half 
aninch apart. At the trimming stores are passe- 
menteries made of soutache braid in the familiar 
vine and leaf patterns worn years ago, and now 
revived, and as these can be easily sewed on, it is 
probable they will be very generally used, and for 
this reason fastidious ladies will avoid them. 
For the same reason the most inexpensive flannel 
suits that are made up for business women, for 
teachers, and for travelling dresses are in the 
simple styles that have come to be known as tail- 
or-made suits, with merely machine stitching for 
trimming. For these the cloth-finished flannels, 
or else the twilled Middlesex flannels, are used in 
dark shades of green, brown, blue, gray, or black. 
They have the apron over-skirt attached perma- 
nently to the kilt skirt, and forming part of it in 
a way that makes the dress much lighter than if 
the skirts were separate. The postilion basque 
is neatly shaped with single-breasted front but- 
toned by metal ball-shaped buttons, and has a 
Byron collar. Added to this for the street is a 
small elbow cape, quite straight around, and 
slightly shirred in the neck. Suits of this de- 
scription, and others with a Jersey-shaped basque 
with braided frogs in front, or some other slight 
ornament, cost from $14 to $27. 


MORE DRESSY SUITS. 


There are also much more dressy cloth suits 
found among the importations ; for instance, those 
with plush skirts, and appliqué plush borders on 
the cloth over-skirt and basque. This is very 
handsome in the dark Rembrandt red shades, 
with a wide ruche of plush in box pleats lined 
with satin for the trimming at the foot of the 
skirt. The Greek over-skirt, caught up very high 
on the left side, and falling low on the right, has 
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a scalloped edge of wide appliqué plush leaves 
that are very effective on the cloth. The cloth 
basque has a vest covered with this plush appli- 
qué trimming, and is fastened by slender lozenge- 
shaped buttons in two rows, with loops across. 
In other Rembrandt red suits basket-figured cloth 
is used merely for drapery, while the basque and 
skirt are of plush with passementerie frogs, or 
else fourrageéres with looped cords trim the basque, 
and a chicorée ruche of taffeta silk trims the skirt. 
Newer still are the dark red Sicilienne and plush 
suits, with the Greek over-skirt of Sicilienne’ bor- 
dered with four rows of silk pompons, and the 
vest covered with pompons, while the plush skirt 
has Sicilienne pleated fans let in at intervals from 
the foot up one-third its length. Still another 
fancy is that of making a pleated Breton vest, 
cuffs, collar, and wide border of the India cash- 
mere embroidery used for the borders of camel’s- 
hair shawls; this is done on cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, and cloth dresses of dark shades of green, 
red, or blue. There are also dresses that combine 
cashmere, plain plush, and other plush striped with 
Ottoman reps as follows: the horizontal striped 
plush is box-pleated on a foundation skirt to form 
a deep flounce that gives the effect of a pleated 
skirt, because its top is concealed by the drapery 
that represents the over-skirt. This drapery is 
short and wrinkled across the front and sides, 
with full deep back drapery, made of cashmere, 
and very similar to the draperies worn during 
the summer; on its sides are square or curved 
pockets of plain plush. The cashmere basque 
has a vest of the striped plush, along the edges 
of which is a revers of plain plush that turns 
over at the top and forms a collar. 


RECEPTION AND VISITING DRESSES. 


For receptions are combination dresses of the 
new striped Ottoman reps with velvet, or else of 
velvet with the Indian silks of soft yet rich qual- 
ity, with brocaded figures that cover the surface 
entirely. Old green with dull red is the combi- 
nation most often seen in these. Stripes of old 
green Ottoman repped silk, alternating with check- 
ed velvet stripes of red and green, will be used 
for a basque and curtain over-skirt, with an old 
green velvet vest and petticoat ; or perhaps a third 
fabric, such as old green satin Rhadames, will be 
used for the panier of the dress just described, 
and there will be a marabout feather border of 
old green shades around the basque and on the 
foot of the skirt. Tapestry silks of dull faded 
tints, with dull green and red hues prevailing, 
are combined with dull green velvet in quaint 
costumes that are said to have been copied from 
old portraits in the French galleries. These have 
a panier over-dress of the velvet, with a high rolled 
collar and sleeves that stand high above the arm- 
holes, with a vest formed of soft puffs of the silk- 
en tapestry, while similar puffs border the skirt, 
and form paniers. The skirts of all such cos- 
tumes are short, and there are small bonnets 
made up of velvet and feathers imported to match 
them. Very yellow lace is around the neck and 
wrists in full frills, 


VELVET AND SILK SKIRTS, ETC. 


How to make velvet skirts is often the query 
of correspondents. One of the best plans seen 
among new short suits is that of draping them 
with a deep long apron over-skirt, that gives the 
effect of two skirts, yet is lighter, and this will 
make it possible to wear a variety of basques or 
over-dresses with the same skirt. A foundation 
skirt of alpaca, wool satine, or of inexpensive silk 
is first made in the close trim shape that has a 
sloped seam down the middle of the usual front 
gored breadth, then a side gore on each side, 
with straight back, giving a width of two and a 
third yards at the foot, which is faced with crino- 
line muslin, then alpaca, and bound on the edges 
with braid. The trimming of two bias puffs of 
satin or of Ottoman repped silk may cover this 
sufficiently, but if the foundation skirt is not to 
be concealed by trimming, it must be covered 
half a yard deep with velvet on which is set a 
great ruche of velvet, satin, or repped silk. On 
this is draped in deep apron shape three breadths 
of velvet that go far back at the belt, to which 
they are slightly gathered—or it may be they are 
sewed to the foundation skirt just below the belt, 
if the wearer has large hips—and hese cover at 
the top all but the straight back of the founda- 
tion skirt. The length of the apron is disposed 
in five pleats taken along the sides rather higher 
up than formerly, and these pleats curve lower 
toward the middle of the front; the pleated sides 
are sewed to a single back breadth of velvet, with 
a pleated fan sewed in half its depth from the bot- 
tom on each side. The apron front breadths may 
be slashed upward to form fourteen squares that 
fall open and disclose the soft puffs that trim 
the foundation skirt ; these slashes are deeper on 
the sides, where they measure half a yard, while 
in the centre of the apron they are only half as 
deep. The top of the back breadth of velvet is 
held in one double box pleat. 

Repped silk skirts are imported ready made, 
and the economist can buy one of these of the 
useful black silk, and wear it with a colored 
braided cadet jacket of cloth, or a Jersey waist 
woven in shape, or else made of elastic ribbed 
cloth, or with a velvet jacket, or a polonaise of 
cashmere, a cloth pelisse, or any of the many 
waists or over-dresses that will be used, of dif- 
ferent fabric from that of the skirt. Among 
these are black silk skirts with three groups of 
lengthwise pleats on the front and sides, begin- 
ning at the belt, and extending to the foot, but 
which are broken by a single wide cluster of 
shirring a third of a yard above the foot; the 
back has long and bouffant drapery. Other 
black silk skirts have deep satin fans inserted 
at the foot to divide the silk part into four panel 
breadths ; the top has the short full paniers that 
are made of lengthwise pleats. Such skirts cost 
from $28 to $35. 

Plaid woollen skirts, with plain cloth cadet 











jackets, are imported for very young ladies and 
misses. The dull old green and red are again 
seen in these plaid woollens, and the braided 
cloth jacket may then be either red or green. A 
foundation skirt is used for these, with a bala- 
yeuse of box-pleating, upon which falls the long 
kilting that is sewed to a yoke of the founda- 
tion skirt. 
JERSEYS. 


Jerseys woven into shape and the elastic-ribbed 
cloths known as Jersey cloths are more largely 
imported than at any previous season since they 
were introduced. The preference for English 
styles, and the coming of Mrs. Langtry, merchants 
believe will popularize all Jersey fashions, and it 
is declared that silk Jersey cloth, in ivory white, 
crevette, and sky blue will be used for the cor- 
sages of evening dresses of velvet, Ottoman 
repped silks, and satins. 


SMALLER DETAILS. 


Box-pleatings are much used for the trimmings 
of dress skirts. A puff made of box pleats that 
are pulled out to form the puff, falling over a 
stiff narrow box-pleated balayeuse, is a favorite 
style for trimming the skirt around the bottom. 
Two soft bias lapping puffs, or else a deep ruche, 
are seen on two-thirds of the imported skirts. 
Sleeves that puff above the elbow are first gath- 
ered in two rows around the top, but are not deep- 
ly shirred, Cuffs are narrow and are turned up- 
ward, and sometimes have a puffed or pleated 
scarf drapery. Paniers that promise to be very 
stylish have lengthwise pleats instead of cross- 
wise folds and wrinkles, yet are very bouffant. 
Velvet vests, basques, and costumes have small 
flat buttons that are wooden moulds covered with 
velvet. Ball buttons of three sizes are used, and 
there will be an attempt to revive large buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
J. Lirrrer ; Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Srern Brotuers; and the Co-opgrative 
Dress ASSOCIATION. 








PERSONAL. 

Tue New York Observer announces that Dr. J. 
MARION Sims has just been made a life member 
of the New York State Woman’s Hospital, cor- 
ner of Fourth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, 
through the kind generosity of Mrs. FLETCHER 
HARPER, Jun., one of the lady supervisors. Dr. 
Sims was the founder of this hospital, to which 
he gave the inspiration of his wonderful skill 
and untiring energy, making it for the past twen- 
ty-seven years the means of blessing and cure to 
thousands of suffering women. This hospital 
was closed for a short time during the summer 
to cleanse and fit it for surgical and other cases 
that come to it early in September. Thus far 
the present year has been one of unusual benefit 
to the patients, and never since its commence- 
ment have so large a number of patients been 
received, hundreds being refused admission for 
lack of accommodations. An appeal for finan- 
cial aid, in order to enlarge the buildings, was 
issued last year with but little result in money. 
It brought, however, great numbers who came 
for relief. Only lack of room limits this noble 
institution in its work. It is still to be hoped 
that in the future, as in the past, it may receive 
the generous support of tlie ere 

—A nephew of N. P. WiL.Is, Boatswain 
GeorGe R. WILLIs, a famous oarsman, and the 
possessor of some poetical talent, has become 
paralyzed, and is unable to speak. 

—The Utah Insane Asylum, under Dr. Lyman 
B. YounG, nephew of BrigHamM, and three Mor- 
mon commissioners, bas been visited by an Eng- 
lish gentleman from New South Wales, who, it 
is said, found the twenty-one patients in a most 
filthy condition, some in irons bound hand and 
foot, and others in iron cages outside the main 
building. The great majority of the insane are 
women. 

—Her countrywomen were recommended by 
a well-known Marathi lady, RAMA Bat, in an ad- 
dress lately given by her at Poonah, to devote an 
hour or so daily to the study of their own lit- 
erature. 

—Tuomas D’Arcy McGee is to have a mon- 
ument erected in Montreal to his memory. 

—HERBERT SPENCER is among the Catskills. 

—Professor JOEL WILSON, who, as Captain in 
the famous First Maine Cavalry, under KiLpat- 
RICK, distinguished himself by deeds of valor, is 
the new president of Newton Collegiate Insti- 
tute, New Jersey. 

—Mr. GzeorGE Bancrort is said to have aged 
very much lately. 

—In Northern Michigan there has lived for 
years, On a small barren farm, a brother of Mr. 
GARFIELD, who is now building a fine house and 
barn with money from Mrs. GARFIELD. 

—Lieutenant Very, U.S.N., a distinguished 
linguist, having studied the language of every 

ort he has visited, including those of France, 
taly, Germany, Egypt, China, and Japan, has 
charge of the transit of Venus party to be sta- 
tioned at Santa Cruz, in Patagonia. 

—The first prominent public position ever 
held by President ARTHUR was as a member of 
the staff of Governor MorGAN, whom he has 
lately visited at Newport. 

—Every year ex-Governor Horatio Seymour 
entertains the orphan children of St. John’s 
Asylum, Utica, on his Deerfield farm. 

—At Pueblo, Colorado, lately, Judge Ketiey, 
the veteran Congressman of Pennsylvania, was 
drawn through the streets in his carriage, crown- 
ed with a laurel wreath, by about three hundred 
iron-mill laborers and miners, with bauners and 
music. 

—A fine estate of two hundred acres, in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, called the “ Hunt Place,” is 
to be given by TRENOR W. Park for a home for 
aged women and destitute children, together 
with an endowment of $500,000. 

—lIt is thought in London that BoucicauLt’s 
brogue is affected by an American accent. 

—Mr. W. D. Howexts and his family have 
been detained in London by the mumps. 

—Dr, SALVIATI, by whose skill the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s were restored, and who has done 
much important work in the cathedral of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and at Bangkok, where the outside 
of the cupola on the King’s palace was covered 
with two and a half million bits of gold enamel, 
and who has given America mosaic portraits of 
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LINCOLN and GARFIELD, was once a leading law- 
yer of Vicenza, and gave up his profession in 
order to study the lost art of the Byzantines. 

—HAWTHORNE’s manuscripts of The House of 
the Seven Gables and The Blithedale Romance be- 
long to Mrs. J. T. Freips, and are almost with- 
out an interlineation, and no single word is 
italicized. 

—Joun Bricut was invited to attend the 
New England Fair, but “ declined with thanks.” 

—‘* For the Major” is the name of Miss Woor- 
son’s new novel, which is purely American, and 
is to appear in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

—The George Wood Medal for the Premium 
Tract on the Glory of Christ, which the first 
year was awarded to Dr. THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, 
of the University of Bonn, for his Modern Doubts 
and Christian Belief, and last year to GEORGE 
Smitu, LL.D., for his Life of Dr. Alexander Duff, 
has lately been awarded to the Rev. Herrick 
Jounson, D.D., of Chicago, for his Christianity’ s 
Challenge. 

—The youngest-looking woman of her age at 
Saratoga is said to be Mrs. A. T. Stewart. 

—A pension has been granted to Mary Wapg, 
of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, for the loss of her 
daughter twenty years ago by a rebel bullet, she 
having been partly dependent on this danghter, 
who at the time was engaged in baking bread for 
the Union soldiers inside the Union lines. 

—Mr. Arnstey, of Idaho, has sent a lock of Sir 
WALTER Scort’s hair to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

—ANTHONY TROLLOPE is travelling in Ireland 
for his health, being troubled with a form of 
Bright’s disease, and is expected to gather ma- 
terial there for a new novel. 

—At the first performance of Pursifal at the 
Baireuth theatre, the band, being out of sight, 
played in their shirt sleeves, the day being so 
hot, while the choir boys who sang the part of 
invisible angels wore loose bathing suits pro- 
vided by WAGNER. 

—For the first time in ninety-three years a 
baby has been born on the CHILLINGTON estates 
in England. 

—Five thousand dollars have been offered by 
M. Sarnt-Pavt to the French Academy to found 
a prize, the competition to be open to the world, 
and not confined to the profession, for the cure 
of diphtheria. 

—Secretary Lrncoin and family are at Colora- 
do Springs. 

re MARTIN (HELEN Favcir) read the part 
of Beatrice recently ata private reading of Much 
Ado About Nothing, given for charity in London, 
while Mr. Irvine read the part of Benedick, and 
Sir THEODORE MartTIN that of Antonio. 

—The reported prophecy of M. CamMILie 
FLAMMARION that the world would be destroyed 
in September by a comet has been brought into 
question by the fact of his starting a new jour- 
nal, L’ Astronomie. 

—Rosg, a servant who was for twenty-five 
years with Racuer, and who closed her eyes in 
death, has died in France at the age of eighty- 
one. RACHEL’s two sisters, Dinan and Lean, 
adopted her as friend and companion after the 
actress’s decease, 

—Mr. VenpER, who is soon to leave for Rome, 
where Mr. Howe tts is to be his guest, is now at 
Fairhaven, opposite New Bedford, the native 
place of Swain GirrorD, and where WILLIAM 
BRADFORD has a studio fitted up in an old sail- 
loft commanding fine views. Mr. SARTAIN is at 
Nonquitt, in the immediate neighborhood. 

—OrLoFF Daviporr, a Russian prince, who 
was a humanitarian, a friend of WALTER Scotr 
and of GorTueE, and who devoted himself to the 
improvement of his former serfs, has recently 
died at St. Petersburg. 

—The diary of Dr. ScHWEINFURTH’s travels 
since 1872 has been preserved by him, although 
he remained during the bombardment in Alex- 
andria in great danger. But he has left at Cairo 
his drawings, his other manuscripts, his herba- 
rium, and his maps of the Egyptian deserts. 

—Angina pectoris is the disease which has af- 
flicted the Russian novelist TouRGUENEFF. 

—On the occasion of his daughter's wedding, 
M. P. Munnswamy CHETTY, a merchant of Mad- 
ras, will give each of his domestic servants a 
pair of gold bangles, distribute alms to beggars 
and Brahmins, and pay the marriage expenses of 
one hundred poor people. 

—Gounop has been twelve years writing his 
Redemption. 

—A thorough-bred riding-horse was the 
Queen’s wedding present to the Duke of West- 
minster. 

—The last year’s income of Baron WILHELM 
ROTHSCHILD was nearly one million one bhun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand dollars. Per- 
haps his circumstances will improye before the 
next return. 

—Emperor WILLIAM’s rescript, declaring his 
resolution to maintain his sovereign rights in 
the direction of Prussian politics, has been set 
to music by a Berlin composer. 

—A native Hindoo has been appointed tempo- 
rarily to fill the office of Chief Justice of India 
by the Viceroy of India, Lord Ripon. 

—The libretto of VeRDI’s opera Aida was con- 
ceived by MARIETTE Bey, after a day of severe 
labor, in the Serapium of Memphis. 

—It is proposed to start a penny subscription 
from readers of Robinson Crusoe for the benefit 
of a great-grandson of DanreL Dero, long iu 
poverty in England. 

—Deafness has assailed Victor Hueo. 

—For her services at the performance of Pur- 
sifal at Baireuth MARIANNE BRANDT declined to 
accept any payment. 

—The Royal Agricultural Society has elected 
Miss E. A. ORMEROD, who has given years to the 
study of insects injurious to agriculture, as con- 
sulting entomologist. 

—The Professor of Greek in the University of 
Des Moines, Miss Lena GALL, M.A., has been 
elected to fill the same place in the Central Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 

—It is said that a fortune of twenty thousand 
has been amassed by WILHELMINA RossEAu, & 
cripple in both hands and feet, by begging in 
the streets of Philadelphia and New York in 
the last five years. 

—Four hundred and ninety novels have been 
published by J. J. Kraszewsk1, the Polish nov- 
elist. 

—Although luxurious sleeping apartments 
were provided for King CeTewayo in England, 
he prefers sleeping on the floor. Fourteen 
pounds of beef are insufficient for his breakfast 
and his three chiefs. He dislikes condiments, 
and will not have different sorts of food on the 
same plate. 
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| edges, and covered with figured maize 
Waste-paper Basket. | satin ribbon two inches and a half wide. 

Tuts basket is made of long and short | The crown of the cap is a circular piece 
cane rods, which are so arranged as to | of mull sixteen inches in diameter, and 
leave diamond-shaped openings in the | edged with lace, which is arranged on 














Straw Rovunp Har. 







sides. The openings are under- hati 

laid with figured cretonne, the 
design on which is outlined with 
tinselled cord, and which is 
mounted on eard-board to keep 
it stiff. The basket is lined with 
maroon cashmere, and studded 
inside around the top with small 


the bands, the projecting edge and the 
lace forming irregular folds that are 
lightly tacked down. A bow, composed 
of loops and ends of maize ribbon com- 
bined with light biue, is fastened on the 
right side. An end of the blue ribbon 
is carried across the back to the left 


Yoke Dress ror CuiLp From 1 to 5 Years 
oLp.—Cur Parrern, No. 3303: Price 15 Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Broocn. Fig. 2.—Broocn. 


maroon wool pom- side, where a_ short 


pons. A row of 
similar pompons is 
around the bottom 
on the outside to- 
gether with a row 
of larger ones, and 
large ones with 
small ones pendent 
are set around the 
top. 


Bottle Tray. 

Tue tray, which 
is of brown wicker, 
is decorated with a 
fringed band. The 
latter has an écru 
ground with a wov- 


bow of both ribbons 
is set. 


Velvet Basque 
with Satin Surah 
Vest. 

Tus basque is of 
dark blue velvet, with 
a vest of satin Surah 
inthe same tint. Wide 
bands of écru mull 
embroidery border the 
velvet fronts and form 
the cuffs. A deep roll- 
ed velvet collar anda 
satin ribbon bow fin- 
ish the neck as seen 





in the illustration. 


Borders for Pho- 
tograph Frames. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are 
designed for orna- 
menting dark plush 
or velvet photograph 
frames. In Fig. 1 the 
Edelweiss blossoms 


en pattern in red 
and blue forming a 
wide central border 
and a narrow one 
at each edge, and 
these borders are 
picked out with fan- 
cy stitches in color- 
ed silk and gold 
thread. The fringe 
at the bottom is 
Waste-parer Basket. divided into even 










BortLte Tray. 


sluands and knotted as shown 
by the illustration. 
Mull and Lace Cap. 


Tne frame of this cap is form- 
ed by two stiff net bands an inch 


are worked with white chenille, and their cen- 
tres with cream-colored silk caught down with 
small stitches in brown silk. The forget-me- 
nots are in blue silk, with a French knot in 
cream-color at the centre, and the leaves and 
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Sreonce BaG with OvrT.ine ; : 
EMBROIDERY. UMBRELLA HANDLES, 
stems are in shades of olive 
green. In Fig. 2 the leaves 
and arabesques are in shades 
of olive, and the flowers in 
heliotrope, and the whole is 
edged with gold thread sewed 
down with fine yellow silk. 


and a quarter wide, one seven- 
teen inches long for the front, 
and the other ten inches long, 
and joined to the back edge 
of the former at three inches 
from the ends. The bands 
are wired and bound at the 
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Vetvet Basove with Satin Suran Vest. 


Fig. 1.—Empromweren Bonper vor Prorocgrarn Frame. Fig. 2.—Emprowrerep Borper ror Puotograry Frame. 
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Design of Disks. 
See illustration on page 597. 

HIS unique and pretty design is suitable for 

curtains, bed -spreads, table - covers, and, in 
fact, any large piece of work. If used for a bed- 
spread, the embroidery done in shades of blue or 
red crewel in outline is effective. A handsome 
curtain could be arranged of satine, with this de- 
sign over the centre, the disks being applied in 
plush, and the connecting lines worked in differ- 
ent shades of filoselle, and a band of plush top 
and bottom to finish the curtains. 

For summer draperies take white grenadine, 
with this design arranged on the border top and 
bottom, and embroider it in gold-colored silk. 
This is a very simple treatment, easily done, and 
has quite an Oriental effect. 

This design can be obtained at the Society of 
Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York City. 





Sponge Bag with Outline Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 596. 

A piece of écru linen momie-cloth thirteen 
inches wide and eleven long is required for this 
sponge bag. This is folded through the middle 
crosswise, decorated on one side with a design of 
water-lily leaves and rushes worked in outline 
with olive silk, and joined across the bottom and 
up one side. The top is turned down for a hem, 
which is stitched twice, with a space between the 
two rows in which a thick silk cord is fastened 
for a drawing-string. An oiled silk bag is set 
inside the momie-cloth case. 





SIMEON PINGREE’S CHANCE. 
By SOPHIE M. SWETT. 


GROUP of men was gathered in Elijah Wis- 

well’s store, which was also the post-office. 
A debate was in progress, and, as usual, Simeon 
Pingree had the floor. He was a long, loose- 
jointed, shock-headed specimen of humanity, with 
so large an Adam’s-apple in his long lean throat 
as to continually excite surprise that he was not 
choked by it, and huge feet upon which he had a 
way of uneasily shuffling to and fro. 

Sim had inherited from his father the trade of 
a shoemaker, but had long ago decided that it 
was not sufficiently “ intellectooal” for him. Oc- 
casionally the inhospitable spirit manifested by 
his neighbors when he was “a-passin’ by, and 
kind o’ dropped in’’ to take his meals with them, 
drove him to the uncongenial pursuit just long 
enough to “set the pot a-b’ilin’.” To keep it 
boiling was not in the line of Sim’s ambitions ; 
after a day or two of effort he fell back into his 
old ways with an air of supererogatory merit. 

His neighbors, who did not appreciate his “ in- 
tellectooal” views, regarded him as lazy and 
“ shiftless,” and openly pointed to him the poor- 
house as his inevitable destination. “ As good- 
for-nothing as Sim Pingree,” was the height of 
invidious comparison in the village. But though 
he was of so small practical worth, Sim had a 
“flow of language” which caused his society to 
be much sought, and won for him a certain kind 
of respect. It was generally conceded that if he 
had been possessed of “sprawl” (the common 
synonym for energy in Greenhollow), and a little 
more “book-learnin’,” Sim might have been a 
school-master; and there were a few who even 
went so far as to think he could get the better of 
the minister in a theological discussion whichever 
side he might take; but this opinion was general- 
ly thought sacrilegious, and those who held it 
were looked upon with mournful suspicion as 
being inclined to infidelity. 

The discussion had begun with theology to-day, 
and gradually wandered down to luck and chance 
—subjects upon which Sim was always sure to 
“run of an idee,” 

“There was a man that I come acrost up to 
Gorham more’n twelve year ago that give me 
some idees that I hain’t never forgot,” said Sim, 
his hands buried deep in his trousers pockets, 
and his feet shuffling an accompaniment to his 
words. The more excited Sim grew, the more 
energetic became his shuffling ; on the rare occa- 
sions when he preserved silence, the motion was 
feeble and monotonous. “He was an all-fired 
smart feller. The lightnin’ calkerlater, nor the 
funny feller that was here with the show last 
summer, wa’n’t a circutastance to him. He was 
in the show business too; fact is, most of the 
tarlent nowadays is a-travellin’ on the road. I’ve 
sometimes had an idee of turnin’ my own tarlents 
to account that way, but the chance hain’t never 
seemed to come along. And I’m one o’ them 
that believes in a man’s bein’ sure of his chance. 
Some time or ‘nother it’s bound tocome. That’s 
the doctrine that this feller preached. Hazlitt— 
Eph Hazlitt—his name was; and smart? He'd 
swaller snakes as quick as look at’em ; a boy-con- 
stractor wa’n’t no more’n a comf'table mouthful 
forhim! Edicated? He wouldn’t have thought 
nothin’ of makin’ a dictionary or an almernick if 
he had’a felt so inclined. Kind of a slim, pigeon- 
breasted feller, too, but terrible hearty to his vic- 
tuals. He was a master-hand for lotteries, and 
such kind of resky business, and it alwers turn- 
ed out well ; seemed as if he hadn’t nothin’ to do 
but to put out his hand and haul in the money. 
Made me think of a king that I'd read of some- 
where in furrin parts, that everything he took 
holt of turned to gold. I hadn’t never took no stock 
in the story—them stories about furrin parts is 
mostly deceivin'—and it didn’t seem to stand to 
reason, but when I see Eph Hazlitt I begun to 
think mebbe ’twa’n’t so big a lie, afterall. Says 
I to Eph, says I, ‘Cur’us what a run of luck you 
have, ain’t it?’ ‘No,’ says Eph, says he, ‘it ain’t 
cur’us at all, It’s in the nater of things. I’ve 
been failin’ for a long time, and it was time that 
my luck come. It had ought to’a come last year, 
accordin’ to the law o’ probabilerties ; it was bound 





to come this year, as sure as two and two make 
four.” Well, I kind of laughed it off as a joke, 
or a figger of speech, as you might say, but he 
went on, and reasoned it out to me till ’twas jest 
as clear as daylight. You see, there’s jest about 
so much good luck and so much ill luck goin’, 
and one is bound to get through with a man and 
let t’other have its turn some time or ‘nother. 
Eph he’d reasoned all out about hisn, jest like 
the multiplication table, but I never had no head 
for figgers. But I had wit enough to see that 
what he said was true on gineral principles.” 

“How you goin’ to account for the bad luck 
that follers some folks all their lives ?” said, in a 
querulous voice, a dejected, wizened little man 
named Zachariah Avery, and called uncle by ev- 
erybody, although he was nobody’s uncle in real- 
ity. Uncle Zach had fallen from the proud po- 
sition of stage-driver, lower and lower by de- 
grees, until he had become a permanent guest in 
the low, straggling, dingy building which gave 
shelter to the town poor. 

“A man‘has got to have wit enough to see 
when his chance comes along; that’s where the 
differkilty comes in,” said Sim. “ There’s a good 
many that ain’t got understandin’ enough to know 
that it’s sure to come, so they get terrible dis- 
couraged with their poor luck, and are afraid to 
take holt of anything even if it does look pro- 
misin’,”’ 

“ Mebbe I'd better ’a went shares raisin’ hogs 
with ’Liph’let Junkins when he wanted me to,” 
said Uncle Zach, in a plaintive voice; ‘“ but folks 
they told me that ’Liph’let was a terrible hand 
to git all the fat, and leave the lean for other 
folks, and I calkerlated that would be dretful poor 
business so fur forth as hogs was consarned.” 

“ And then there’s other folks that ain’t got 
the sense to wait till their chance comes along,” 
pursued Sim, ignoring this interruption. “ And 
them kind is terrible apt to make slightin’ re- 
marks about them that don’t care about goin’ 
through with all the failures that belongs to ’em 
in the nater of things, but follers Proverdential 
leadin’s, and keeps a good lookout for their 
chance.” 

“4 Proverdential leadin’ to set and twiddle 
your thumbs is dretful apt to lead to the poor- 
house,” said Elijah Wiswell, the store-keeper, a 
brisk little man, who was suspected of great en- 
ergy in the matter of sanding sugar. 

“T never see my way clear to haul them logs 
for Abijah Sprowl for three and ninepence a day, 
though I done it. Mebbe there was where I miss- 
ed my chance,” murmured Uncle Zack, who evi- 
dently accepted Sim’s theory with profound faith, 
and was looking back all along the track of his 
enterprises to discover traces of the chance he 
had lost. 

“You must be all beat out waitin’ for that 
chance of yourn, Sim,” said Jim Durgin, who 
prided himself on being the wit of the village. 
“T expect it'll get here long with the millennium, 
or Cy Underhill’s machine that’s goin’ to pull 
weeds and never touch the plarnts. Cy has been 
to work on that sigh upon fifty year now, and he 
ain’t a mite discouraged.” 

“He might jest as well ’a been takin’ things 
kind of easy all them fifty years,” said Sim, ig- 
noring Jim Durgin’s personal inquiries. “ He'd 
ought to ’a found out long ago that he was jest 
a-wrastlin’ with fate, and fate was bound to win. 
Like enough his chance has come joggin’ his e!- 
bow time an’ ag’in while he was t’ilin’ away on 
that ere machine, and he’s shet his eyes to it, or 
fairly gin it a h’ist out o’ the winder. That’s 
where the intelleck comes in; bein’ an onintel- 
lectooal man, Cy has done a terrible sight of hard 
work, and missed his chance. And he wouldn’t 
be apt to see it now if ’twas p’inted out to him. 
He can’t believe in nothin’ but that pesky ma- 
chine. And there’s a sight of folks in this com- 
munerty that’s got their understandin’ darkened 
through settin’ too much by stiddy days’ works. 
They don’t darst to leave ’em, for fear o’ gittin’ 
into the poor-house, not if their chance comes 
along and yanks ’em by the hair of the head. 
But, la! you can’t expect everybody to be intel- 
lectooal; it ain’t in the nater of things.” 

“ Well, you won't forget us poor fellows when 
your chance comes along, will you, Sim?” said 
Jim Durgin. 

The mail-bag arrived at that moment, and cre- 
ated a diversion. 

“T was calkerlatin’ to go home and set my din- 
ner pot a-b’ilin’,” said Sim, “ but I guess, as long 
as the mail’s got in, I may as well wait and see 
if there’s any letter for me.” 

The men all laughed at this, Sim’s standing 
joke, for he had never been known to have a let- 
ter; but their laughter was soon changed to ex- 
clamations of astonishment, for the postmaster 
called, “ Here is a letter for you, Sim, as sure as 
you’re born.” And he came out from behind the 
partition which shut the post-office in sacred pri- 
vacy from the store, in a state of great excite- 
ment. Sorting the remaining contents of the 
mail-bag was not to be thought of until curiosity 
concerning Sim’s letter was gratified. 

Every feature of Sim’s face seemed distended 
with astonishment. He took the letter tenderly 
between his thumb and forefinger, and looked at 
it in silence, at the superscription and the post- 
mark alternately. There was no doubt about it; 
the address was, “Simeon Pingree, Esq., Green- 
hollow, Maine.” The postmark was almost ille- 
gible. The crowd waited in respectful silence 
while Sim struggled to decipher it. 

“Californy!” he exclaimed at last, bringing 
his hand down upon his side with a resounding 
thump. “Cur’us if my chance had come along 
now, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Some advertisin’ cirkler—minin’ stock or 
somethin’, They’ve found out that you are a 
capitalist, Sim, and want to get you to invest,” 
said Jim Durgin. 

“Or mebbe they want a man of tarlents for 

rng of a minin’ company,” suggested Elijah 
we. 








“Mebbe it’s from your girl,” said one of the 
boys. But his jest was immediately frowned 
down, for Sim’s sweetheart, Cynthy Jane Rey- 
nolds, had deserted him and married his brother, 
and this disappointment was thought to have had 
something to do with Sim’s queerness. 

Sim proceeded to open the letter slowly and 
cautiously. He read it aloud, picking his way 
laboriously along, while his audience listened in 
breathless silence. 


“Frrenp Srmxon” (it ran), ‘this is hopein’ to 
find you alive and to say that I am enjoyin’ the 
same blessin’. And likewise have had a run of 
luck, after I'd begun to think ’twa’n’t never com- 
in’. I’ve struck a vein of silver that’s goin’ to 
make my fortin sure, if it pans out anything at 
all as I calkerlate now, and I want an honest man 
to come and help me keep it away from these 
sharpers that are as furce as wolves after it. I 
write to you fust of anybody because I ain’t for- 
got the good turn you done me lickin’ the school- 
master, and takin’ care of me when I had the fe- 
ver, and nobody else come nigh me. I send a 
check that will pay your expenses gettin’ here, 
and I hope you'll let me know pootty quick wheth- 
er you're a-comin’, Yours to command, 

“Cyrus Banger. 

“P.S.—You can be sure there wa’n’t never no- 

thin’ like it for a chance to make a fortin.” 


There was a chorus of exclamations. 

“Well, Sim, I begin to b’lieve there is some- 
thin’ in your figurin’, after all,” said Elijah Wis- 
well, scrutinizing the check. Elijah was a prac- 
tical man, and knew that brilliant prospects were 
often delusive, but the check impressed him. 

“Well, I never had no head for figgers, and 
mebbe that’s the reason I’m to the bottom of the 
heap,” said Uncle Zach, mournfully. “ Gran’ther 
he always said a man’s luck lay in his bumps.” 

“Just my luck that I never licked a school- 
master, nor took care of a feller through a fever,” 
grumbled Jim Durgin. “But I'm glad of your 
luck anyway, Sim.” 

And Sim received a great many hearty grips of 
the hand, for though he was “ shiftless,” there 
was something about Sim that made everybody 
like him. 

In spite of his firm faith that his chance was 
on the way, Sim seemed almost overcome by sur- 
prise. His angular frame trembled, and perspira- 
tion stood in drops upon his brow. 

“T’m obleeged to ye all,” he said, in a some- 
what bewildered way, “but I'm kind of took by 
surprise, for it’s come sooner’n I calkerlated. 
You see, it’s been a little kind of hard. I wa’n’t 
never one that stiddy days’ works come nateral 
to, but I ain’t one neither that likes to have folks 
think slightin’ of him, and p’int their finger at 
him, and begrudge him a meal of victuals. So, 
though I ain’t a-goin’ to complain of nothin’, it 
has been sometimes a little mite hard. For there 
ain’t none of us but what’s got feelin’s. And 
now my chance comin’ along so kind of onex- 
pected, I de a little upsot. So I'll jest shake 
hands all round once more, and then I'll go home.” 
And Sim shuffled off, while the crowd linger- 
ed, glad of an opportunity to talk over his good 
fortune without the embarrassment of his pre- 
sence, 

As he drew near his own gate Sim saw that a 
group of neighbors was gathered around it. Had 
the news of his good fortune reached them so 
soon, and had they come to rejoice with him ? 
Sim liked sympathy, but just now, until the first 
flush of his joy was over, he felt that he would 
rather be alone, But the neighbors fell into the 
background as he drew near, and disclosed a 
stranger—a worn and haggard-looking woman, 
who, with two little girls clinging to her skirts, 
leaned against the fence. 

Sim looked at her with no sign of recognition 
in his face. But she raised her sad and heavy 
eyes to his, and said, appealingly: ‘‘ He’s dead, 
and he told me to come to you. I didn’t want 
to,and I’ve been tryin’ for more’n a year to get 
along, but I fell sick, and I couldn’t see my chil- 
dren starve. I’ve had a hard time, Sim. He 
didn’t treat me very well, particularly after he 
took to drinking; but he had hard luck, poor fel- 
low ; everything seemed to go against him. If 
you'll take me and the children in, we sha’n’t cost 
you much. I sha’n’t last a great while, but I can 
work some; you know I used to stitch shoes.” 

“ You can’t never in this livin’ world be Cynthy 
Jane ?” said Sim, tremulously. 

“Yes, I am. It’s no wonder that you don’t 
know me,” said the woman, sadly. “I used to 
be so bloomin’, and now I’m nothin’ but a shad- 
der.” 

“T do know you, Cynthy Jane. I know your 
voice and your eyes, but I kind of didn’t want to 
believe ’twas you lookin’ so pindlin’.” 

He smoothed back the children’s hair from 
their foreheads and scrutinized their faces grave- 
ly. Then he marshalled the little group before 
him into the house. 

It was a dreary and sparsely furnished little 
place. The emptiness and dreariness struck Sim 
as never before, but a vine nodded at the window, 
and it was cool and quiet. The woman sank 
down on the hard little lounge with a long sigh 
of relief, but the children cried out, in their pa- 
thetic little voices, that they were hungry. 

Sim was filled with shame and distress. A 
few very dry crusts were all that his larder afford- 
ed. Dan Wingate had been fishing, and he had 
intended to drop in upon Dan upon some errand 
that would serve as an excuse at about the time 
when Dan’s fry would be likely to be done to a 
turn. He had made no preparations whatever 
to “ set his own pot a-b’ilin’” that day. He was 
rubbing his forehead with his bandana in direst 
perplexity, when, moved, as it seemed to Sim, by 
some direct interposition of Providence, Mrs. Tim- 
berley, the wife of the well-to-do blacksmith who 
lived next door, appeared, bearing a dish of soup, 
from which was wafted an appetizing odor, and 








a loaf of bread of goodly size. And following in 
her wake came other neighbors bringing eata- 
bles, until Sim’s table groaned under such a bur- 
den as it had never known before. 

“You see we thought you might not be pre- 
pared for company, being a single man,” explain- 
ed Mrs. Timberley, “ and, besides, we felt as if we 
wanted to do something to welcome Cynthy Jane 
back.” 

Sim was glad and thankful that his guests 
were provided with food, but every mouthful that 
he tried to eat seemed to choke him. He re- 
membered that yesterday he could have eaten his 
neighbors’ food without shame ; but then Cynthy 
Jane was not there to see. 

“Tt’s the last meal they shall ever have by the 
charity of the neighbors, if steppin’ round lively 
can fetch anything to pass,” said Sim to himself, 

And as soon as the dinner was eaten he went 
down to Sam Ellis’s shop. Sam Ellis was the 
shoemaker, and he always had more work than 
he could do. He had offered Sim a great many 
jobs, which he had declined. When he asked, 
with great eagerness, for a job, Sam Ellis looked 
amazed, 

“Why, they’ve been tellin’ that your chance 
had come along, that you was goin’ to Californy 
to make your fortune,” he said. 

Sim turned away his head and looked out of 
the window. With the beckoning finger of his 
chance lifted above the “stiddy days’ works” 
which he saw stretching before him in a dreary 
monotony which his soul abhorred, luring him to 
change of scene and adventure, and to fortune 
which should drop into his hands like manna 
from heaven, as he had always dreamed it would, 
was it strange that for a moment Sim’s spirit 
wavered? But he turned again to the shoe- 
maker and straightened himself so that he stood 
almost erect. 

“If you’ve got a job for me, I calkerlate I'd bet- 
ter tackle it right away. Folks seem to think I’m 
goin’ to Californy sure jest because I got a letter 
from an old friend invitin’ on me. But ’tain’t 
every invite that comes along that’s a man’s 
chance. A man of interleck he discrimernates.” 

Sim and his chance and the return of Cynthy 
Jane were the subjects of a nine days’ wonder in 
Greenhollow, but Sim was disappointingly reti- 
cent, and he kept persistently at work, contrary 
to the prediction of everybody in the town, and 
was seldom to be found at his accustomed pas- 
time of “‘settin’ in the store.” 

Everybody who had ever heard of Cynthy Jane 
called upon her, and all pronounced her “in a 
decline,” and wondered what would become of 
those poor children left to the care of “ that shift- 
less Sim Pingree,” when she was gone. He was 
working now, but he “ couldn’t become a steady 
working man any more than the leopard could 
change his spots.” 

But Cynthy Jane seemed to make up her mind 
not to go. Instead of growing worse with the 
fall of the leaves, as everybody had predicted, 
she grew better. The children were well fed and 
clothed, and sent to school, and Sim’s humble do- 
main began to take on an air of thriftiness and 
comfort. One day Sim came home with some- 
thing on his mind. 

“Cynthy Jane,” he began, shuffling to and fro 
in his most excited manner, “ they’re a-sayin’ 
down in the village—you know it comes kind of 
nateral for Greenhollow folks to talk about other 
folks’ affairs, and they don’t mean no harm by it 
neither—they’re a-sayin’ that you and I had better 
git married. I know I ain’t fit for you, Cynthy 
Jane, and never was; but when a woman can git 
stiddy days’ works out of a man that he never 
thought was there, why, if she would bring herself 
to be so aecommodatin’ as to have him, seems as 
if ’twould be the makin’ of him.” 

“ Why, Sim, I believe you've forgiven me,” said 
Cynthy Jane, blushing as brightly as when she 
was young. 

And the upshot of the matter was that Cynthy 
Jane and Sim went to see the minister. 

It was about five years afterward that Sim sat 
in the store one evening with about the same 
group that had been there when his memorable 
letter from California had arrived. 

“Did you ever hear again from that friend of 
yours in Californy that was goin’ to give you a 
chance to make your fortin, Sim ?” said Jim Dur- 
gin. 

“Yes. He made a pile of money, and then he 
lost it, and made more ag’in, and I don’t know 
jest how ’tis with him now,” said Sim, rather in- 
differently. 

“Them minin’ fellers has their ups and downs,” 
said Uncle Zach, with the manner of one who 
knows all about it. “Seems as if that must ’a 
been your chance, Sim, seein’ no other one hain’t 
ever come along,” he added. 

“T don’t see as Sim has anything to complain 
of,” said Elijah Wiswell, the store-keeper. “ In- 
dustrious as any man in Greenhollow, and growin’ 
forehanded every day, ain’t you, Sim? I guess 
*twas Cynthy Jane comin’ along in the stage that 
day that was Sim’s chance.” 

“Well, there is sometimes a thing comes along 
that seems a man’s chance and it ain’t, and then 
ag’in there’s a thing that don’t seem to be and is. 
I’ve always said it took a man of interleck to tell 
when his chance come,” said Sim, in his old orac- 
ular way. 

“ But this of yourn seemed to be a case of heart 
more’n interleck, eh, Sim ?” said Jim Durgin. 

Sim hung his head sheepishly. 

“Well, now, there’s that chubby-faced young- 
ster of yourn, mebbe he’ll git your chance and 
hisn too. Couldn't that happen accordin’ to 
your theory ?” asked Uncle Zach, who had never 
ceased to puzzle over Sim’s theory of chances. 

“ Well, now, to tell you the truth, if he gets as 

a chance as I have, I won’t ask any better 
for him,” said Sim, still looking a little sheepish, 
but holding his head very straight. 

And Sim’s content was as great as it seemed, 
in spite of the “ stiddy days’ works,” though once 
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in a while he did have an attack of laziness, when 
they became intolerable. But then he went fish- 
ing with Dan Wingate, and brought home a great 
quantity of fish. And Cynthy Jane never scolded. 





Brooches.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 596. 


TueseE brooches have an enamelled centre, oval 
in Fig. 1 and oblong in Fig. 2, which is framed in 


gold. 
Straw Round Hat. 
See illustration on page 596. 

Tuts olive straw hat has a wide brim, drooping 
on the left side and flaring on the right, with a 
pleated facing of shrimp pink satin Surah. The 
trimming comprises a folded scarf of the satin, 
and pink ostrich tips. 


Yoke Dress for —_ from 1 to 5 Years 
old. 
See illustration on page 596. 


Tus little white cambric dress is a straight 
slip, side-pleated at the front, gathered at the 
back, and joined to a yoke at the top. The yoke, 
neck, and cuffs are edged with narrow embroid- 
ery, and three ruffles of wider embroidery are set 
around the bottom at the sides and back. A sash 
of ribbon two inches and a half wide encircles the 
waist, and is tied in a bow at the front. 


Umbrella Handles. 


See; illustration on page 596. 


Tne illustration shows some recent styles of 
the umbrella handle. The handle to the left is 
made of dark polished wood. That to the right is 
the natural wood in a grotesque knot that resem- 
bles a hoof, which is shod with silver. The obelisk 
handle is in ivory, with black hieroglyphics. 


Willow Poke Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 596. 


THis coarse brown straw bonnet has a facing 
of cream Surah, plain on the drooping front, and 
pleated on the revers at the back. Wide cream- 
colored ribbon encircles the crown, and is brought 
down at the sides and tied in a bow below the 
revers. A bunch of cherries and leaves is on the 
left side. Fe 





BARBOTINE CHINA PAINTING. 


( NE of the newest things in china painting 
J being the barbotine ware, we propose to 
give a few directions to assist those who wish to 
learn the method of applying the colors. The 
peculiarity of the barbotine painting is that it 
stands up against the background in relief. An- 
other way in which it differs from ordinary china 
painting is that the ground is not smooth, the 
colors being laid on thickly, that is to say, with 
a series of strokes of the brush, not in a wash. 
But now let us turn to the practical suggestions 
to workers. In the first place we will just men- 
tion the requisite articles for working. Camel’s- 
hair brushes of a good size, and some sable out- 
liners, which are used for fine work, are needed ; 
two of the former and one of the latter are quite 
sufficient for decorating an ordinary plate or tile. 
The colors are entirely distinct from both “ enam- 
el” and “underglaze” ; they are in powder, and 
are mixed with a medium and diluted with wa- 
ter; no oil is used. A packet of barbotine white 
can not be dispensed with, as no decoration can 
be accomplished without its aid; it stands in the 
same relation to the colors as “ flake white” does 
in oil painting. A test tile can be seen, from 
which purchasers may select their colors, and 
they will find that about a dozen are ample for a 
simple piece. A palette knife, a good-sized tile for 
mixing and keeping the colors on, and a piece of 
rag for cleansing purposes will complete the list 
uf necessary articles. The rag is useful to keep 
close at hand, for if too much color is taken up 
on the brush, any superfluity is removed easily by 
passing it over the linen, in the same way as wa- 
ter-colorists use blotting-paper. An amateur 
should make a copy of the subject in water-col- 
ors, for natural flowers will probably fade before 
she has time to finish, though it is very quick 
work after a little practice: a first trial is sure 
to take a longer time than the subsequent paint- 
ings. Then, too, no one should attempt barbo- 
tine painting who has not at least some knowledge 
of drawing, because no tracing can be done on it. 
The background, being laid in all over the plate 
before the design, does not allow of this easy style 
of sketching in, for the color would be rubbed 
off by the papers and the hand resting on it. 
Also, it would not take the marking well, so that 
the only way is to sketch in with a brush. Great 
accuracy is, however, not essential, for the colors 
blend so much that exactitude of detail is lost. 
The flowers simply require blocking in quickly. 
First, then, take the tile and place on it a good 
quantity of barbotine white; as much will be 
used, there is no waste in mixing plenty, but only 
a saving of time. Dip the palette knife right 
into the bottle of medium, and rub down the 
powder with it, adding water by degrees. The 
smoother it is, the better it works, but although 
a muller may be employed, it is scarcely worth 
while. If the knife turns the white a little dark, 
as it sometimes will, it need cause no uneasiness, 
being of no consequence whatever. Now scoop 
up all the white into a small heap in one corner 
of the tile, and wipe the rest clean with a rag. 
Mix each color that the subject requires, keep- 
ing them pure, that is, free from white. As 
each is in its turn mixed, scoop it up neatly to- 
gether, and place on one side. Wipe the palette 
and knife after every mixture. Although this 
sounds easy enough to manage, it will be found 
rather awkward by a novice to keep every little 





heap of color separate ; still, it is well worth the 
trouble, because one tile suffices where two or 
three will be needed if the artist can not manage 
to dothis. The addition of more or less medium 
to the colors is, to a certain extent, immaterial ; 
the chief thing is to get them into good working 
condition. There is no danger of their “ boiling 
up” in the kiln, because no oil is used; on the 
other hand, if there is not sufficient medium the 
colors may get rubbed off before being fired. 
The brush may now and again, while painting is 
being performed, be dipped into the medium with 
advantage : it assists the working of the colors. 

Let us suppose our artist has chosen a design 
of lilies,on a background composed of bluish 
tints. White is to be mixed first and heaped on 
one side, then cobalt, then ultramarine, and lastly 
olive green. To the cobalt is next added some 
white, and also to the ultramarine; the green is 
left pure. The plate, which is unglazed, is rested 
on the table, but raised forward in an inclined 
position by the worker’s left ‘hand. A large 
camel’s-hair brush is filled with the ultramarine 
and white mixture, and is passed quickly over 
the surface with broad, free strokes, plenty of 
color being used; this is continued until about 
half the plate is covered. The brush is then 
plunged in water, and some cobalt and white is 
taken up, and rapidly laid on, the shade of color 
being lightened as it nears the top. The colors 
dry almost instantaneously, so that the faster the 
work is accomplished the softer the shades will 
blend. Finally some olive green is used pure 
over the darkest portion of the ground, to obtain 
a mixed tint of the peacock hue so much admired 
in these days. Some idea of the depth the colors 
will attain when fired can be formed if the brush 
is filled with water and passed briskly over the 
whole. The worker need not hesitate to try this 
experiment through any fear of spoiling the 
ground, for not only will a truer judgment of the 
tone of color be arrived at, but the painting itself 
will be improved, for water when thus washed 
over it assists the blending of the tints. The 
ground being completed satisfactorily, the flowers 
are next sketched in with white, by means of the 
sable brush, then the stems and leaves, also with 
white, until the design is all drawn out. Some 
gray for shading is now required; this is made 
by mixing together some black, yellow, and white; 
more of one or the other can be added until a 
good shadow color is produced. The gray shades 
of the flower are put in with this. Some white 
is taken up with the large camel’s-hair brush, 
and the flowers are laid in; plenty of water must 
be used in laying on the white, for it dries so 
quickly, and the aim is to get it smooth and beau- 
tifully moulded according to the natural form. 
As it dries it can be gone over as often as neces- 
sary until the desired relief is obtained. The 
centres of the flowers can, if they require it, be 
shaded with greenish-gray tint. Any extra shad- 
ing can now be added about the petals; some 
even are entirely washed over with delicate shad- 
ow color, to give variety and avoid stiffness. As 
to the leaves, they are seldom much raised above 
the surface of the plate; if they were, they would 
detract too much from the flowers, But the first 
tints are mixed with white to give body and solid- 
ity, and afterward they are glazed with pure col- 
ors. When these and the stems are completed 
the plate is ready for firing. 

A leaf that is much variegated would be done 
as follows: The yellow, greens, and browns are 
all mixed pure, and kept apart from each other; 
then a little of each is mixed with white, and the 
various tints arélaid on the leaf in place; no one 
particular tint is laid all over first, but each is 
placed in position quickly, and blended into the 
others as much as possible. The colors are used 
moist enough to allow of the brush working free- 
ly. The tints are then strengthened by glazing 
with pure colors. Chrome green, light green, 
and olive green are all useful. For the near 
young leaves that stand forward in the design, 
light transparent green will be effective; it is 
also good for touches ; it must, however, be used 
sparingly, for it fires so excessively bright. It 
mixes well with other colors. Leaves that retire 
should be of a bluish hue; so may some, too, 
that show only their under side. A body is first 
given to stems by laying on a coat of green and 
white: this is afterward glazed according to na- 
ture with deep greens and browns. Raw sienna, 
burnt umber, and black, either alone or mixed, 
will probably be found useful for some portions 
of the subject. For the centres of some flowers, 
yellow and white are first laid on; this is touched 
up with pure yellow, and shaded with a mixture 
of brown and yellow. In ordinary china paint- 
ing some colors fire lighter, some darker, and al- 
lowance has to be made for the change, which 
greatly adds to the difficulties attendant on its 
production ; but in barbotine painting the student 
has not this obstacle to contend against, for all 
colors fire darker, therefore the only point to re- 
member is to paint them rather lighter than they 
require to be when finished. 

The student who has no opportunity of study- 
ing a test tile will do well to paint one, and have 
it fired ; it will be useful to consult when in per- 
plexity as to which is the best color to use. A 
small neat patch of each of the pure colors should 
be painted on some distance apart, then some 
mixed shade, such as brown and green, yellow 
and green, ete. A list should then be made out 
of each color, and of what each mixed tint is 
composed; the tile should then be sent to be 
fired. When returned it is easy at any time to 
refer to it, and thus learn which color or shade is 
most appropriate for the work on hand. Heads, 
figures, flowers, fruit, and landscapes are done in 
barbotine painting. For the former there is a 
flesh tint, which can be procured ready prepared ; 
but some artists prefer to let the ware stand for 
the flesh, and to shade it with ordinary underglaze 
browns. A young child’s face, with a background 
of apples and foliage, is most effective in this 
style. All the background is in barbotine colors, 











while the face simply depends on the warm shad- 
ing to give it its charm. The drapery of figures 
shows to great advantage when done by this 
method, velvet with its rich folds being peculiar- 
ly pleasing ; the glints of light amongst the depth 
of color give a wonderfully brilliant appearance. 
Drapery and head-gear are made out very roughly. 
A few daubs of color—say brown, yellow, and 
white—are all that are wanted, and when viewed 
at a distance they form a most becoming head- 
dress; but artistic taste is needed and tact to 
know just how and where to lay on the colors, 
lest it degenerate into a mere daub. Barbotine 
painting is not intended to be looked at closely, 
like a miniature, or even as delicate overglaze 
work—its beauty is lost, and coarseness alone 
remains; but when the observer stands a little 
way off the effect is indescribable, that is, when 
it is true artistic work, 

There are also comparative excellences in 
landscape painting, and we would not advise a 
learner to commence on one of the complicated 
pieces; better far to turn out a simple flower 
well done than a daub that no one can admire. 
Later on the landscapes will make a fresh change, 
and it gives an impetus to our work if we feel 
we are aiming after a higher standard. The stu- 
dent should always paint at a distance from the 
copy, which must rest on a table easel, so that, 
as the work progresses, it will be possible to 
move back from it to gather some idea of the 
effect that is being produced. It is quite impos- 
sible to depict very fine details, and quite unne- 
cessary. Let the student strive rather to secure 
a grand harmony, full of subtle contrasts and 
soft blending of tints. The brushes should be 
large, that the touch may be bold and free; nig- 
gling strokes are not only out of place, but they 
mar the general appearance, and poorness and 
hardness will inevitably result from putting in 
thin lines like pencil marks, under the erroneous 
idea of producing a highly finished painting. A 
really good copy in barbotine colors will prove 
of great use to beginners; it saves much time if 
we can see how an artist has laid on his tints. 
All colors will mix together, and will mix with 
white, with the exception of turquoise. This will 
not mix with others, neither will it with white; 
it is consequently used pure and very thin. It 
can, however, be used to glaze other colors, even 
though they are mixed with white. Barbotine 
painting is sometimes touched up with overglaze 
colors, but it is most unsatisfactory. They would 
only be employed if there was a fault in the paint- 
ing, or the barbotine colors were too poor, and 
required alteration; but we would strongly im- 
press upon our readers that the remedy is scarce- 
ly preferable to the fault. 





THE RHINE PEASANTRY. 


N° government aid is given to the peasant in 
LN the Rhine province; he must raise money by 
frugality and hard work before he can hope to 
“ sit under the shade of his own fig-tree.” There 
are many private societies for advancing money, 
at low rates of interest—none higher than five 
per cent. If a man desires to buy his holding, 
he is at liberty to pay a portion down, and the 
rest by annual installments. From the date of 
the first payment the property is his own. Should 
he become bankrupt, the landlord can not seize 
it; he must take an action against the insolvent 
purchaser, when the land is sold by public auc- 
tion, and from the proceeds he is paid such a 
sum as the judge considers equitable. The price 
of land varies from 200 to 500 thalers (£30 to 
£75) for a “morgen,” nine-tenths of an acre, 
in the Rhine province ; but this varies in different 
localities, and is, of course, dearer near towns and 
cheaper in the country districts. When land is 
rented, however, from £1 to £3 10s. per “ morgen” 
is usually paid; but this, too, varies according to 
the demand for and quality of the land. 

A portion of land is in some communities set 
apart for experimental husbandry, and only such 
seeds and fertilizers as produce good results are 
bought. The peasants, too, pay professors of 
agriculture to test the value of chemical manures, 
while experienced men travel from village to vil- 
lage to give needful instruction, The grand re- 
sults of combination again prove the truth of the 
proverb which is constantly, though, alas, ineffect- 
ually, dinned into our ears, “ Unity is strength.” 
Bullocks are more used for ploughing than horses. 
Very little stock is kept in this part of Germany, 
and between the fields are whitewashed land- 
marks, not fences. 

The cottages have in nearly every case an upper 
story, and never consist of less than three rooms 
and a loft. They are built in many instances of 
wood, but more frequently of brick, plastered 
white and crossed by black beams. They are 
scrupulously clean; most have bright green shut- 
ters, and are often embowered in creeping plants. 
The furniture is simple, and stoves in which coal 
is burned are to be found in every house. Wood 
is in the Rhine province too dear to admit of 
its being generally employed for fuel as it is in 
the North, and turf is little used here, though com- 
mon in other localities. 

The food is chiefly vegetable. Breakfast con- 
sists of black coffee and rye bread, a better 
quality of which is called “ fine bread,” and eaten 
by the upper classes with slices of buttered white 
bread like sandwiches. The father of the family, 
if able to afford it, may indulge in a sausage as 
well. The dinner is composed invariably of a 
large tureen of soup, cabbage, potato, buttermilk, 
pea, beer, black bread, raisin, or rice, as the case 
may be; the buttermilk and beer soups are to an 
Irish palate about as appetizing as Spartan broth ! 
Meat is with the poorer classes a rare luxury; 
but they eat every variety of vegetable, cooked in 
a much superior manner to ours, and rendered 
palatable with dripping. On high days and holi- 
days “sauerkraut” and sausages make their ap- 
pearance, 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srona.—After a wedding the invited guests come 
when invited, stay as long or as short a time as they 
please, and it is customary to have a refreshment ta- 
ble laden with good things, such as one offers at a 
party, although wedding cake and wine will answer. 

E. Lovist.—It is entirely optional with you whether 
you entertain or not. If your calls have been return- 
ed, you can with propriety invite your new acquaiut- 
ances first. 

Annetra B.—The stamps cut from stamped envel- 
opes are useless. We can not tell you here how to 
color your thistles. 

Amy.—You can send to this office for a set of cut 
paper patterns for a boy doll, or one for a girl. The 
height of the doll should be given. 

C. E. D.—The lengthwise tucks begin at the belt, are 
stitched by machine, or they may be run by hand. 
They extend as far back as the side gores that are next 
the front gore. The gored seams do not interfere, as 
the tucks are made straight, and held slightly full at 
the top over the gored foundation skirt. You car, if 
you like, begin the tucks three or four inches below 
the belt, leaving the upper part of the foundation skirt 
to be hidden by the basque. 

8. C.—Get the repped Ottoman silk or else satin 
Rhadames for your winter dress. Old green will be 
a stylish color. Combinations will be used again, but 
it is an economical plan to buy a new dress of a single 
fabric, and leave combinations for dresses that must 
be made over. Your brown silk with a trimmed skirt 
and velvet jacket will be stylish. 

Mus. J. A. B.—Get velvet of the shade of your silk 
to combine with it. For the travelling suit get cash- 
mere or else ladies’ cloth of any becoming dark shade 
—terra - cotta, olive, seal brown, or rifle green—and 
make it up in tailor fashion, with stitching or soutache 
braid trimming. Have a felt hat of the same shade, or 
a feather turban, or a dark straw small bonnet with a 
velvet crown, like those described in the New York 
Fashions. An embroidered black cashmere will be a 
nice choice for a black woollen dress, and one of Ot- 
toman reps for a silk dress. 

Reaper.—The fashionable embroidery on cashmere 
is done in silk of the same shade as the material, or 
else a trifle darker. 

Quanpary.—A cuirass basque, paniers, pleated or 
tucked fronts, and sash bow at the back falling on 
draped plain breadths will give you a pretty design for 
your satin dress, 

C. A. M.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers for $1. It is not the same 
as Social Etiquette and Home Culture, published in the 
“ Franklin Square Library.” 

B. H.—Your questions are answered Jn “‘ The Fork 
and the Spoon,” Bazar No. 31, Vol. XV. A married 
lady uses her husband’s name on her visiting-cards. 

Farrurv. Sussorier.—Get velvet for a skirt of 
your black silk dress, and use the black silk for a 
basque, Breton vest, and drapery like the repped and 
plush combination dress described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 36, Vol. XV. Redingotes will 
be worn in the autumn and winter. 

Constant Reaper.—Have your dress dyed black, 
and use hints just given a “ Faithful Subscriber.” 

Ciove.—Pleat in lengthwise wide box pleats your 
satine skirt, and have a panier polonaise of the dotted 
goods, with a full frill of lace around it, and cellar 
and cuffs of velvet. Make the cadet blue suit like the 
cloth suit described in the New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 36, Vol. XV. 

Arasetia E.—The velveteen you speak of is easily 
mistaken for velvet, and will make an excellent skirt 
wth a cashmere over-dress, See description of a 
plush and repped suit in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. L. 1. B.—Instead of silk use some inexpensive 
black velvet with your dress like sample. For the 
wrap use the goods like sample, with a velvet collar, 
and get hints for all of it in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XV.; illustrations in the same 
paper will give suggestions about your second dress. 

Mamma.—A redingote of velvet, cloth, or of vel- 
veteen will be pretty for a girl of sixteen. Flannels, 
cloths, and Cheviots, with pleated skirts, slight drapery, 
and Breton basques will be worn by girls from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. 

New Svusscriser.—A Greek over-skirt, caught up 
on one side to show the lower skirt, is what you want. 
Have this with a basque of velvet extending slightly 
over the hips in preference to the plain round waist 
you suggest. 

Emma C.--We do not publish names and addresses 
in this column. 

Harrie.—Get red Turkish towelling for an inexpen- 
sive bed-spread. This needs no trimming, and is made 
of the straight breadths, without border, sham, etc. 
The bolster should be round, with flat ends, and you 
should make a slip of the red towelling to cover it. If 
red does not suit your room, get figured cotton satine 
such as ladies wear for dresses, and use it in the same 
way. 

Reetna.—Get cashmere to combine with the dotted 
silk. Select a kindred shade of green, and use some 
red velvet ribbon bows to brighten the dress. 

Spinster.—Wear a black Ottoman repped silk bon- 
net for nice, and get one of felt for general, wear. Use 
satin cord passementerie in place of the crape on your 
silk dress. Use striped, dotted, or figured wool, or 
inexpensive silk, with your cashmere. “70 Blank 
Street” does not require “‘ No.” placed before it. 

Rosa.—Cut your sacque medium long, and single- 
breasted, to fasten all the way. Have a Byron collar, 
square cuffs, and buttons of cardinal velvet, Put lace 
on the edge of the collar, and on the sacque, if you 
choose. 

Mrs. W. H. F.—We have not the mantelet pattern 
you want. 

Inquirer.—You must get hints from the New York 
Fashions, where all information about early autuma 
dresses is given. You shall soon be informed about 
furs in that colamn. 

A Sussoriper.—A long draped polonaise edged with 
embroidery, and a pleated skirt, is a suitable design for 
making a black cashmere dress for a lady of fifty-five 
years. 

Jennie P.—Read reply just given “‘ A Subscriber.” 

Mrs. M. E. F.—Make a short princesse wrapper of 
your plaid silk, using the skirt only; and if this is not 
long enough, cover the lower part of the skirt lining 
with a border of plain blue silk or velveteen. If you 
like to wear a belt of ribbon tied around your waist to 
conceal a seam, you might make the waist of a separate 
breadth, and join it to the skirt under the belt ribbon. 
You could then omit the border, and merely scallop 
the lower edge. Wrappers are now made so short and 
scant, with all their fullness in the middle back seam, 
that you can not fail to get one out of your old-fash- 
foned full skirt. 
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ENGLISH TOURISTS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
See illustration on double page. 

é te American tourists, whose peculiarities in 

dress and manners are so often held up to 
derision by their English cousins, can not but 
feel a kind of savage joy in this humorous sketch, 
in which the clever artist has turned the tables, 
and depicted John Bull and his family abroad 
on their travels. With the supreme self-com- 
placency with which they regard themselves as 
at home, and all other men as foreigners, in 
whatever country, they have halted in a body, 
guide-books in hand, before the statues of saints 
enshrined above the portal of Notre Dame, upon 
whose histories the courier proceeds to descant, 
while they gaze, with mingled horror and curiosi- 
ty, at institutions so un-English, to the amuse- 
ment of the passers-by, who are not at a loss for 
a moment as to their nationality. Meanwhile 
the apostles from their niches look down benig- 
nantly on the insular tourists—pater and mater 
familias, in clumsy Ulsters and travelling hats, 
their tall hobbledehoy of a boy, and lank, awk- 
ward girls, just out of the school-room, who pre- 
sent such a contrast, in their awkward manners 
and uncouth garb, to the trim soubrettes and 
grisettes on the sidewalk, whose dress and move- 
ments are characterized by that Parisian grace 
which pervades all classes of Frenchwomen, 
from the highest to the lowest. The grouping is 
admirable; and the picture is full of interest. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Over Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


PF HE various ficelle fancies continue in favor. 

We have seen tliem happily employed in lit- 
tle girls’ costumes. One was composed of a 
blouse of thread erépon, with a skirt formed of 
a flounce of dark blue velveteen. The pockets 
were of velveteen, as was the large sailor collar, 
which was overlaid with a collar of ficelle lace. 
Fivelle mitts may be worn with this suit. The 
other costume, which was somewhat less fanciful 
but very pretty, and which was seen at one of our 
best houses for children’s clothing, was of thou- 
sand-plaid cashmere, old red and white, combined 
with old red faille. The skirt, or long sheath, 
was closely pleated lengthwise, and terminated in 
a flounce four inches wide, which surmounted 
four flounces of half this width, alternately of 
cashmere and old red faille, and very bouffant. 
This formed the skirt. A very large sailor collar 
of pleated faille was trimmed with ficelle lace in- 
sertion and edging. The sleeves, which were 
three-quarters long and rather full, were finished 
with faille cuffs trimmed with ficelle lace. A 
close capote bonnet of écru felt, trimmed with 
a large Alsacian bow of red faille ribbon, com- 
pleted the costume. 

The coming of autumn is marked by the ap- 
pearance of a host of new fabrics designed for 
the demi-season. Wool goods, both of English 
and French manufacture, prevail. The type is 
the same; plaids, Scotch, and half Scotch and 
half Madras, in soft, faded colors, side by side 
with tartans with large yellow, wood-color, ma- 
roon, and dead-leaf plaids; and checks of con- 
spicuous colors on a plain ground ; these stuffs, 
however, are never used for the whole costume, 
especially the waist, but compose tunics draped 
over a sailor or kilt-pleated skirt, with a sailor 
casaque, and only form part of the suit. There 
are also many checks of soft wool goods, such 
as vigogne, cachemire de l’Inde, etc., in blue 
and yellow, dark red and maroon, etc. In uni- 
form tints there are still granites, sand-colors, 
and the whole gamut of the gray shades, dark 
blue, green, etc. Then come the pointillés, in the 
English style, somewhat coarse to the eye, both 
through the rough surface and the striking con- 
trast of the colors used in weaving. These per- 
mit of but little trimming, and that of great sim- 
plicity—woollen passementerie, flat galloon, and 
fancy buttons. Elastic stuffs will continue to be 
worn for Jersey basques, jackets, etc. ; these are 
necessarily tight-fitting, and must be skillfully 
cut. Masculine styles prevail more than ever— 
coat basques, redingotex, cravats, scarfs, etc. We 
will also mention a costume in the English fash- 
ion, composed of a Scotch plaid skirt the straight 
way of the stuff, or else on the bias, so that the 
plaids are diagonal, as preferred, with a draped 
polonaise of chasseur blue cloth with black 
brandebourgs. 

Embroidery, soutache, etc., will be used in great 
profusion on autumn and winter dresses, and here 
again fancy has full scope. As many ladies like 
to embroider their own dresses, we will give them 
a few suggestions. A favorite style for the cos- 
tumes of the day is a broad border of soutache em- 
broidery on the bottom of the skirt, in a simple 
but stylish design, composed of branches set close 
together, and arranged perpendicularly around 
the skirt; others are in arabesque figures running 
downward over large flat kilt pleats. The short 
casaque, or hussar jacket, is embroidered down 
the seams of the back, and closed in front with 
brandebourgs and olives. More elegant and ori- 
ginal is a costume of dark green cloth, braided 
with amadon soutache, Then comes the mixture 
of soutache and embroidery; for instance, in a 
braided design the heart of the flowers will be 
filled in with plumetis of chenille worked in cir- 
cles, and sometimes beaded, 

As to wrappings, the choice is extremely re- 
stricted. Little else is worn than the large Eng- 
lish redingote, with or without a pleat in the back, 
and with 2 collar or a cape. A simple stitching 
on the edge and buttons in front form the sole 
trimming. This is comfortable for travelling, 
and convenient for bad weather, but it is not ele- 
gant. The Scotch plaid shawl has become a ne- 
cessary adjunct of the feminine toilette, and is 
utilized in many ways, being worn either as a 








shawl or peplum. A few clasps or pins suffice 
for the transformation. Travelling wraps of me- 
dium size, loose in front and half-fitting behind, 
are made of check woollens, trimmed with chenille 
fringe of the colors used in the checks. 

We will conclude with an economical sugges- 
tion concerning wrappings. Any youthful dame 
or young girl who chances to have a jacket of 
light cloth dating two or three years back, either 
beige or any other color, can transform it into a 
little hussar jacket, trimmed with soutache and 
brandebourgs. It is only necessary to fit it to 
the figure and to shorten it. This style is very 
becoming to young and slender figures. If de- 
sired, brandebourgs can be dispensed with, and 
simple buttons can be used, with button-holes 
simulated with soutache. 

EmMELINE RayMonp. 





A JAPANESE ROMANCE IN 
REAL LIFE. 
By MARTHA C. M. FISHER. 


NOME few years after the ratification of our 
S treaty for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce with the beautiful island empire of Ja- 
pan, I found myself a sojourner on its fair shores, 
and, with my household, enjoying the peculiar 
privileges and protection which that government 
so freely accorded to the official representatives 
of the foreign powers. 

With deep interest we scanned the first pages 
of this new and wonderful volume just opening 
to the world, rich with the glowing illuminations 
of past ages, portraying a far higher civilization 
than had ever been deemed by Western nations 
possible under such complete isolation, While 
some of their laws seemed to have come to them 
from the Great Lawgiver, others seemed to us 
strangely barbarous, and we sometimes looked 
upon the rare spectacle of exquisite refinement 
clasping hands with downright cruelty, 

Japanese law permits polygamy, which prac- 
tice is, however, by no means common, and it is 
quite an exceptional case where a man has more 
than one wife. 

The here and heroine of the present story 
were both connected with our household. Shin- 
ski, the butler, was a man of rare intelligence 
and cultivation for the position he held. His 
wife, Waka, who filled the position of nurse, was 
petite, and graceful as a fawn, with small and ex- 
quisitely shaped hands and feet, a refined, attract- 
ive face, large dark eyes brimming with merriment, 
or soft and earnest with deep feeling — eyes in 
which you could read truthfulness and kindness at 
a glance, and clearly indicating the affectionate 
disposition from which flowed most naturally all 
her ready, cheerful, polite, and winning ways. Her 
father, now dead, had been a farmer in very good 
circumstances, and in that country a farmer ranks 
first in the social scaie, always excepting the Dai- 
nvios and Yakonins—military and civil officials— 
and the logic is good. We could not live at all, 
they reason, but for the farmer, who produces 
the food which sustains life, so that class who 
supply sustenance to the race, or their first need, 
rank first in the social scale. Next in order comes 
the carpenter, who builds the houses, and thus 
provides the necessary shelter; then the merchant 
and manufacturer, who rank third, as the pro- 
viders of clothing for the masses, and truly with 
the masses, especially in the warm season, cloth- 
ing is far from being much of a consideration, 
for not only are troops of children seen about 
the streets in the uniform provided by Mother 
Nature, but numbers of adult males appear, quite 
at their ease, in most elaborately tattooed suits 
of epidermis, with the satistied air of exception- 
ally well-dressed men. To this class the manu- 
facturers and merchants are but supernumeraries 
in the body-politic. 

Waka had received the usual education and 
accomplishments to which young ladies of her 
rank are entitled in Japan, and was considered 
quite a proficient in music, owning a samsing— 
the piano of Japanese ladies—and having been 
a teacher of the divine art. Among the other 
servants was a married man, Ku, whose family, 
wife and children, lived in Kanegawa, across the 
bay. He was in person rather tall, with a good 
countenance and pleasant manners, being much 
esteemed by all the servants. He was always 
ready to do any of them a good turn, or help 
about anything, at any time. When Waka had 
prepared baby for her daily airing, Ku was often 
ready with the little carriage, for it was quite a 
source of pleasant rivalry among the men-serv- 
ants which should have the honor of wheeling 
the little queen of the house, and his strong arms 
were always ready to carry her when, as was oft- 
en the case, she preferred that mode of locomo- 
tion, and he was unmistakably her favorite bear- 
er. Thus it happened that Ku often accompa- 
nied Waka and her little charge for long strolls 
along the beautiful bluffs overhanging the sea, 
and through the lovely camellia - hedged, shady 
lanes, enjoying the sweet sights and sounds which 
Nature in this favored clime gathers from spark- 
ling sea and leafy, fragrant hill-sides for her ap- 
preciative children, and so the days passed on, 
and summer grew to its maturity. 

Early one morning as I was sitting alone in the 
library, the door was hastily opened, and a lady, 
a near relative, who had married an American 
merchant in Japan, and lived just opposite to us, 
entered, exclaiming, “Do you know there is 
great trouble among your servants? Waka has 
just rushed into my house, screaming and beg- 
ging me to lock her into a room upstairs, for Ku 
had declared that he would cut her all to pieces, 
and that she barely escaped the point of his sharp 
knife by fleeing for her life, and that if Ku did 
not kill her, Shinski would.” She had locked her 
in, as she desired, and came to me at once. I 
immediately went in search of Waka’s husband, 
and asked him what was the matter with Waka. 
He looked greatly surprised, and I saw that he 





was not aware of what had taken place. I then 
sought an explanation from Ku, who came into 
my presence bowing and smiling, the very imper- 
sonation of innocence, and from him I could eli- 
cit nothing touching the case, so I put on my 
hat and walked back with Mrs. A. to her house. 
Going upstairs I found Waka in an agony of 
tears and distress, and it was a long time before 
I could calm her sufficiently to enable her to tell 
what had caused her trouble. 

The whole story was then told. For some 
weeks Ku had been holding before her the brill- 
iant proposal that she should leave her husband 
and my service; that he would take a house for 
her in Homora, a suburb of Yokohama; she 
should become his second wife; and that all the 
money he could save after the support of his 
wife and children in Kanegawa he would give to 
her. She treated his proposal at first with ridi- 
cule, and when he persisted, and made her un- 
derstand that he was very much in earnest, she 
was so frightened that she knew not what to do, 
She dared not tell her husband, for then she 
knew that he and Ku would fight, and, as she 
expressed it, both being in the consul’s honse, 
that would never do. The feeling of a large 
class of Japanese toward foreign as well as their 
own Officials is that of deepest reverence. Hence 
Waka’s idea that she must never drop a word 
that would make trouble between two of the 
consul’s servants, no matter how great her griev- 
ances might be; therefore she kept her own 
counsel, thinking that by always refusing to com- 
ply with Ku’s plan, he would after a little while 
give it up altogether. In this conclusion she had 
found herself entirely mistaken, and now that the 
storm had burst, she knew not where to turn for 
shelter. It was too late now to tell her husband, 
who would consider himself irretrievably dis- 
graced, and would never forgive his wife for be- 
ing the recipient of such proposals, and with- 
holding them from him. 

A mutual friend of Shinski’s and Waka’s had 
just come in—Skazo, the head servant of the 
United States Minister, who was visiting us from 
Yeddo—and as he listened to her plain statement 
of the case, his face grew very grave, and he evi- 
dently thought her course wrong, and that it must 
result in very serious consequences. He had 
come, as the first friend of Shinski, to gather up 
all the facts in the case, and then to place them be- 
fore his friend. Although Waka talked very free- 
ly and calmly with Skazo, it was quite evident that 
she had no hope of favor or forgiveness from her 
husband. We now found that Japanese law per- 
mitted the husband to take the life of his wife un- 
der such circumstances with impunity, or, if he 
should so elect, he might give her a bill of di- 
vorcement and send her away. 

As I was crossing the street to return to my 
house, that I might find Shinski, and use all my in- 
fluence with him in Waka’s favor, I saw Ku stand- 
ing just outside the gate, and said to him, “ Ku, 
come into the house, 1 want you.” Without an- 
swering a word he commenced a very rapid retro- 
grade movement, and the last view that I ever had 
of this Oriental free-lover was as he was running 
at full speed toward his Kanegawa home. 

As soon as I saw Shinski, I knew that he com- 
prehended the whole situation. His face wore an 
expression that fairly chilled me. I said to him, 
“Do not blame Waka; she has done no wrong.” 
His reply came quickly: “If I see Waka, I must 
kill her.” All reasoning I found to be entirely 
useless, and knowing that Waka was perfectly 
safe in her self-imposed durance, thought it best 
to leave him with his friend Skazo, hoping that 
when the first feeling of bitter mortification and 
vindictiveness had had its course, a better feel- 
ing would succeed. 

Late on the afternoon of the same day, dur- 
ing another interview with Waka, a scene oc- 
curred such as no foreigner had ever before 
witnessed in Japan. Skazo entered, and with 
great ceremony, approaching Waka, delivered an 
ominous-looking envelope into her hands. She 
hastily broke the seal, and examined the con- 
tents; then, with a wild cry of despair, prostrated 
herself upon the floor, and for a time gave way 
to unrestrained sobbing and grief. Skazo was 
evidently greatly moved, but had no word of com- 
fort for the poor girl. When she could com- 
mand her voice sufficiently for explanation, she 
said to me: “I am no more Shinski’s wife. In 
Nippon, when a husband sends a letter like this 
to his wife, it ends their marriage. He is no more 
my husband; I am no more his wife.” <A fresh 
burst of grief again overpowered the poor dis- 
carded wife. Note how this peculiar Japanese 
rite exactly tallies with the old Jewish law, which 
permitted a man to give a bill of divorcement 
into his wife’s hand and send her away. 

Now the matter had assumed a very serious 
aspect regardiug our own comfort and conven- 
ience. Three of our most trusted and experi- 
enced servants could not be taken from the house- 
hold without throwing completely out of gear all 
our housekeeping machinery. Our interest, also, 
in the fortunes of this, at present, unfortunate 
pair, who but a few hours ago were eminently 
contented and happy as husband and wife, would 
not let us rest till every expedient that could be 
devised had been used to heal this apparently 
hopeless breach of compact. 

The next day being Sunday, the usual church 
service Was unattended by the family, who met in 
solemn conclave in the library, the United States 
Minister and the United States Marshal of the 
Consulate joining in the deliberations. 

After our plan of action was matured, Shinski 
was sent for, and soon appeared, with an expres- 
sion of deepest sorrow on his countenance. Mr. 
B., the marshal, who understood the Japanese Jan- 
guage perfectly, used every argument and every 
persuasion to make Shinski feel that he had no 
real cause for anger against Waka, and showing 
him very clearly why she had not dared to tell 
him of Ku’s proposals to her, that Ku was the 
only one who had done him wrong, not Waka. 





In the mean time Skazo had been sent to bring 
Waka back to the house. For three days and 
nights she had kept herself closely secluded at 
Mrs. A.’s. As she stood at the door of the libra- 
ry, looking in at Shinski through the tears which 
were overflowing her usually merry eyes, and Mr. 
B. seemed to have exhausted all his arguments, I 
walked up to Shinski, and placing one hand on 
his shoulder, and holding out the other toward 
Waka, said to him: 

“ Shinski, you love Waka, and she has done no 
wrong. Look at her; speak to her.” 

The poor fellow could restrain his conflicting 
emotions no longer. Tears quickly filled his eyes, 
and exclaiming, “I can not speak to Waka,” cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and bowing them to 
his knees, sobbed aloud; then rushed from the 
room, passing Waka, who still stood in the door- 
way, without bestowing a word or look upon her. 
At this her grief redoubled, for now she felt that 
her last hope of a reconciliation must die. 

So far this tragic scene had consumed the 
greater part of a lovely Sabbath-day, and now we 
could not let the matter end here, for the happi- 
ness of two lives and our own family comfort very 
much depended on the dénouement of this tra- 
gedy. Immediately we held another council, 
minister, consul, marshal, friends. The great ob- 
stacle to overcome was Shinski’s pride, and he 
could see no way of reconciliation that would not 
be humiliating to him. The marshal, who well 
understood the peculiar idiosyncrasies of this pe- 
culiar people, conceived a plan which he proposed 
to carry out without delay, in which all concurred, 
and hastily ordering his horse he started off for 
Kanegawa, four miles distant. On arriving there 
he first sought out Ku, and made him give hima 
written confession of all his guilt, and entirely 
acquitting Waka of any tolerance of his guilty 
plan; then he proceeded to the house of Sadagero, 
a carpenter, who had built on contracts most of 
the foreigners’ houses in Yokohama, a first-class 
builder, and a very intelligent man. To him 
Mr. B. unfolded his plan, and Sadagero accom- 
panied him back to Yokohama. A message 
was then sent to Waka from Sadagero, that he 
had just arrived from Kanegawa to visit her on 
very important business. She hastened to receive 
his visit, and after a short and very earnest con- 
versation he formally adopted her to be his 
daughter. In the mean time Mr. B. had laid 
before Shinski Ku’s written statement, and wise- 
ly left him to peruse it alone, and ponder it in 
silence. 

The evening was now far advanced ; all things 
were ready for Shinski’s appearance. Mr. B. 
went to him and informed him that Sadagero had 
a verv important communication to make to him. 

As he entered the room with the marshal, and 
became aware of the presence of Waka, his first 
impulse was to beat a hasty retreat, but a second 
thought told him that to do so would be an insult 
to Sadagero; so the first impulse was put aside, 
and bowing very low, he approached Sadagero. 
After an exchange of salutations and mutual ex- 
pressions of esteem, Sadagero said: “ Shinski, I 
want to show you my daughter. I have adopted 
Waka. She is my daughter, and now I offer you 
my daughter to be your wife. Will you take her ?” 

In a moment Shinski saw all difficulties swept 
from his path. In this way, and in this way 
only, could he take Waka to be his wife with- 
out any humiliation on his part, and Sadagero 
had honored them both in the position he had 
assumed toward them. A few hasty prepara- 
tions, and the marriage ceremony was performed 
with all due solemnity, concluding with the time- 
honored Oriental custom of bride and groom each 
drinking from the same cup, and then dashing it 
to atoms. This was the crowning act of that 
memorable Sabbath-day, for as it was concluded 
the street watchman, passing at the moment, call- 
ed out the midnight hour, and a new day, truly 
for Waka and Shinski, was ushered in. 

It appeared quite evident afterward that the 
matter was never again alluded to by Shinski or 
his wife or any of the servants, and perfect kind- 
ness and trust brightened the twofold bond. Ku’s 
punishment was suggested by the consul, and car- 
ried into effect by the issuing of an edict from 
the custom-house forbidding him to enter Yoko- 
hama for the space of four years. 





AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN 
HUNGARY. 


See illustration on page 605. 


IPE scenes we give in our present number are 

such as meet the traveller's eye when he 
crosses the Steppes, or Puszta, of Hungary. The 
greater part of this vast plain is of a deep sand, 
easily worked, and yielding good crops. Yet, al- 
though the soil is rich, and the region bounded 
by the largest river in Europe on two of its sides, 
and traversed from north to south by the Theiss, 
it still remains the most thinly peopled and most 
inaccessible part of the kingdom. Almost all the 
inhabitants of the plains are true Magyars, and 
nothing is so well adapted to their disposition as 
the half-lazy, half-adventurous life of a shepherd. 
The Juhdsz, or Puszta shepherd, wears loose linen 
drawers of ample dimensions, called gatya, a 
short shirt which scarcely comes down to the 
waist, and sometimes a gayly embroidered waist- 
coat completes his attire. His feet are protected 
by long boots, his head is sheltered from sun and 
rain by a hat with a wide brim turned up so that 
it can serve for a drinking cup. In his boot he 
carries a short pipe, and at his belt a tobacco bag 
and a flint and steel. Over all he usually casts 
the hairy cloak, or bunda. No garment in the 
world is better adapted to its purpose. It is 
made in the form of a cloak without a collar, and 
is composed of the skins of the long-wooled Hun- 
garian sheep. The wool is left in its natural 
state ; the leather side is often prettily ornament- 
ed with flowers worked in silk, and bright-colored 
leather cords. The bwnda is the shepherd’s house 
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and bed alike in the hottest and the coldest wea- 
ther. In the summer he turns the wool outside, and 
it protects him from the sun ; in the winter he turns 
the, wool inside, and trusts to the non-conducting 
power of its shaggy coat. His constant companion 
and friend is the Juhdsz-Kutya, or shepherd-dog. 
This animal is usually white, about the size of a 
Newfoundland dog, but he has a sharp nose, short 
erect ears, shaggy coat, and bushy tail; in fact, 
he looks very like a wolf. With his dog, the 
shepherd sets out to take his flock for a six 
months’ sojourn in the Puszta. As he has to 
bring back the same number of sheep as he took 
out, he is dexterous in preventing others from 
robbing him, and in robbing others when he has 
been robbed himself. Jews and Germans he re- 
gards as fere nature to be robbed'and beaten by 
every honest Magyar. With these trivial excep- 
tions to the requirements of Western morality, 
the Juhasz is a decent, quiet fellow, who makes 
love to all the pretty girls in the whole country 
round. In addition to endless flocks of sheep, 
immense herds of cattle pasture during summer 
on the Puszta, and in winter are driven to the 
solitary farms which form a striking feature in 
the landscape. The cattle on the plains are usu- 
ally of a white or dun color, with spreading horns, 
and are tended by herdsmen and dogs. The sa- 
gacity of the latter in driving and guarding their 
charges and in protecting them from wolves can 
not be overestimated. Near the villages of the 
Puszta a certain portion of land is cultivated, and 
produces fine crops of Aukwrutz, or Indian corn, 
wheat, and tobacco. The wheat is ground either 
by clumsy horse mills, or, where the Danube or 
the Theiss can be reached, by the floating water 
mill. These curious objects almost line the banks 
of the river at some places; hundreds of them 
are often passed in a few miles. They are rude 
structures, but answer their purpose tolerably 
well. They are composed of two boats contain- 
ing the mill works, with a clumsy wheel between 
them, which is moved by the current, und they 
are generally in rows of eight or ten fastened to- 
gether a short distance from the bank. 

The preliminary process of threshing is carried 
on in the primitive way described in the Bible—- 
the corn is trodden out. The horse-loving Mag- 
yar usually prefers the horse for this duty. The 
operation is generally performed in the field 
where the corn is cut; a flat piece of ground is 
prepared by beating it till it is quite hard, the 
corn is then strewed over it, and a boy with a 
long whip either stands in the centre and drives 
the animals in a ring, or a mounted esikos rides 
round with them. Some of the Puszta villages 
are large, and contain several thousands of souls ; 
the village consists of one long, straight, and very 
wide street; the houses are all alike, with a ga- 
ble containing two small windows facing the 
street; they are thatched with reeds, and in the 
centre of the hamlet rises the quaint half-Eastern 
steeple of the village church.’ The house of the 
priest and of the judge, the school-house, and the 
Hejseghaz, or town-house, are the only exceptions 
to the cottages of the peasants. Everywhere the 
traveller meets herds of hundreds of cattle, look- 
ing in the distance like regiments of soldiers, 
marching slowly forward as they feed in a long 
line, or sheep collecting in a circle in the noon- 
day heat, and seeking relief by each one placing 
its head in the shade formed by the body of its 
neighbor ; while the hum of insects, the screams 
of countless falcons sweeping around, and the 
lowing of cattle break the silence and stillness of 
the plain. The wine of the plains is not to be 
compared with the other Hungarian wines; it is 
strong, but deficient in flavor, and the tobacco 
has the same good and bad qualities. 

Common crops are sunflowers and pumpkins ; 
the former are grown for oil, the latter are used 
to fatten pigs. It is, too, the country of water- 
melons, which one Hungarian writer considers to 
be the special gift of Providence to the Puszta to 
compensate it for the bad water found there. The 
common melons, too, are very fine, and cheaper 
than water-melons. Large quantities of this fruit 
are sent by the rivers to Pesth, Presburg, and 
Vienna, where the September fair is called the 
Melonen Markt. 

The banks of the Danube are not very inter- 
esting, though they have a charm of their own. 
The country on both sides the river is flat, some- 
times wooded, sometimes spread out in rich mea- 
dows. The Theiss, into which the Bodrog flows 
just above the town of Tokai, is deep and wide, 
but its course is exceedingly winding. Its slow 
and muddy waters suit fish better than any other 
river in Hungary. It is said that after an over- 
flow they have been left in such quantities as to 
be used for feeding the pigs and manuring the 
ground. The sturgeon of the Theiss, though 
smaller than that of the Danube, is remarkable 
for its delicate flavor. 

Hungary is the prairie state of Europe, and no- 
thing but means of communication and enterprise 
is wanting to make it populous and wealthy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CONFESSION, 


“ Rgso.ution,” say the philosophers, and justly, 
“ conquers all things,” but then one must be very 
careful in the definition of that virtue. It is dan- 
gerously akin to obstinacy—a weapon which con- 
quers nothing, and brings him who wields it to 
great grief. I have noticed that when an excep- 
tionally brutal person is put on his trial for man- 





slaughter, he is always described by the reporters 
as “a determined” ruffian. 


“Treason is never successful, for the reason 
That where it is successful ‘tisn’t treason ;” 


and similarly, when Obstinacy carries its point, 
one never hears of it by that name. Mr. Garston 
senior, of Mogadion, attorney at law, had hitherto 
had the credit of possessing great resolution ; and 
even to this moment, in the affair of Abel Deeds, 
he was determined enough. He had nailed his 
colors to the mast in the most obtrusive manner, 
when it rather behooved him, if he had not the 
wisdom to strike them, to wear them under his 
clothes like a flannel shirt. He was as sure he 
was right as ever, that is, as steadfast in the con- 
viction that the folks at The Knoll had substi- 
tuted another note for the stolen one in Lucy’s 
purse; but he had begun to have secret misgiv- 
ings as to his being able to prove it. Juries were 
such fools that it was likely as not that they would 
believe a widow of means, and an attractive young 
lady, her daughter, on their oaths in spite of the 
strongest circumstances of suspicion; and espe- 
cially when sentiment, as in this case, was import- 
ed into the matter. There would be sf¥mpathy 
with the widow's desire to shield Abel, who had 
heretofore borne an unblemished character, and 
whose family, in their humble walk of life, had 
always been respected. Mr. Garston despised 
sentiment, and had no great confidence in hered- 
itary respectability; but unhappily the case was 
not to be tried in the Central Criminal Court, 
where things are estimated at their true value, 
but “not a hundred miles,” nor fifty, from Moga- 
dion itself. He was almost certain that he should 
lose his cause through local prejudice ; but he had 
no intention of withdrawing from the case on that 
account. Thanks to that jewel of the English 
law, the privilege of cross-examination, he would, 
at all events, he said to himself, make it a very 
unpleasant day for the Medways. This, I repeat, 
was what Mr. Garston said to himself, but in his 
secret heart he would have been glad enough to 
withdraw from the prosecution if no action for 
libel had beén instituted against him. As it was, 
he was like a bear tied to the stake, and—as re- 
garded his present temper—a bear with a very 
sore head. 

When his daughter joined him on the lawn a 
few minutes after she had parted from Frank 
Meade, he only gave her a surly nod, though it 
was the first time he had seen her that day, for 
Kit and she had started very early on their expe- 
dition. ‘ Well, so you’ve come home at last ?” 
he said. 

“T had a narrow escape, papa,” she answered, 
gravely, ‘“‘of not coming home at all.” Then she 
told him what had happened, and how nearly 
Maud, and perhaps Frank himself, had met with 
a terrible end. 

“Naught never comes to barm,” was the at- 
torney’s unsympathetic reply; and then dismiss- 
ing the subject as a wholly uninteresting one, he 
inquired, sharply, “ Where is Christopher ?” 

“We left him at Polwith with Mark; they pre- 
ferred to walk back together.” 

“A good excuse for not coming home to work, 
no doubt,” replied the attorney. “I don’t believe 
he knows the way to the office.” 

“T thought it was agreed, papa,” answered 
Trenna, gently, “that while Kit was at the Uni- 
versity, during the holidays—” 

“ Holidays!” broke in the attorney, angrily ; 
“he has nothing else but holidays. An idle vag- 
abond, a spendthrift, and a ne’er-do-well. I am 
sometimes tempted to wonder whether he is a son 
of mine.” 

“We are all tempted to do wrong things at 
times, papa.” 

“What do you mean? ‘Have you taken to 
preaching? That is what comes of being with 
those Medways; they are hypocrites and liars.” 

“You can not surely think Mark a hypocrite, 
papa ?” 

“T don’t know about Mark. He may not have 
any occasion to be; and, besides, he’s too great a 
fool. Iwas speaking of his womankind. You 
hear no good from them, I'll warrant—only abuse 
of your father,” 

“They have never uttered one word in your 
disparagement, papa—have never even alluded 
to the unpleasantness about Abel.” 

“Cunning, cunning,” returned the attorney, 
bitterly. “And the Meades have been equally 
silent, no doubt? Not a word from Mr. Frank 
about his father’s insolent conduct toward me, 
eh?” 

It was easy to read in his frowning but eager 
face that Mr. Garston would have been well 
pleased to hear something from that quarter. 

“Frank and I did speak of the action for libel 
as we came along,” she answered. 

“Oh, you did, did you? I hope he spoke to 
you about it, and not you to him.” 

“T don’t know about that, papa, but it seems his 
father is very resolute. I don’t think it will ever 
be withdrawn unless Abel’s character is cleared 
in some way.” 

“They want an apology, do they ? 
impudence ! 
next.” 

“Frank hinted that that would be necessary, 
papa.” 

“Did he? Perhaps he expressed a wish for 
my house and grounds? He is just as likely to 
get them. Compensation for the wounded feel- 
ing of a stable help! An apology to my own 
man-servant who has robbed me!” 

“ He has not robbed you, papa.” 

“Then who has done it? The maids? You? 
Kit? Or have I not been robbed at all? Is it 
a delusion on my part? Did I imagine that I 
had forty five-pound notes in my desk when, in 
fact, they were only forty sheets of note-paper ? 
What infernal nonsense you talk, girl! Who can 
it be if it isn’t Abel ?” 

Though he spoke in a sufficiently contemptu- 
ous tone, it was noticeable that there was appre- 


Curse their 
They will ask for compensation 





hension in it. It almost seemed that in running 
over the impossible alternatives as respected the 
robbery, he had come upon some possible one 
that had given him pause, if not turned his sus- 
picions into a wholly different channel. 

“J don’t say who it is, papa; I only say what 
everybody else is saying in Mogadion, that your 
fixed idea—like most fixed ideas—is a mistaken 
one; that whoever took those notes, it is not 
Abel Deeds. You can not, therefore, expect 
Abel, or rather those who are his friends, to come 
to you cap in hand. You are not the Queen that 
a free pardon must be asked of you for an inno- 
cent man.” 

“He is not innocent; he is a thief.” 

“That is your view. But I am taking the view 
of those who think otherwise.” 

“That’s what you always do; there is nothing 
new in that,” answered the attorney, harshly. 

“Oh, papa, papa,” she pleaded, vehemently, 
“do not be hard with me. I have done my best 
for you and for all of us. I beseech you, I im- 
plore you, to give way in this matter while there 
is yet time.” 

He gazed at her in amazemeut at this sudden 
outburst, and again that shme look of apprehen- 
sion crossed his dusky features which they had 
worn before. 

“Time! Pooh! there is time enough. As to 
giving way, that is not to be thought of ; but you 
may tell those friends of yours this much: Let 
them drop their action, and then I on my part 
will drop mine; that is to say, I will drop the 
prosecution ; but, mind, it is they who must make 
the first advance. I am not going to acknowledge 
myself in the wrong.” 

It was a great step gained, as Trenna felt, that 
her father should even hint at peace. But it was 
a step that could lead to nothing if he persisted 
in that last proviso. That he would be firm on 
that—that is, to hold out no hand of compromise 
unless invited to do so—she was convinced, unless, 
indeed, she could stimulate those vague alarms 
which she was well aware she had excited. And 
bold as she was, she shrank from stimulating 
them. He waited for a moment, as if for her 
reply to his alternative; but when she did not 
speak, he turned upon his heel and walked mood- 
ily into the house. 

Notwithstanding her long walk, Trenna was in 
no mood for rest, but began to pace the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the lawn, waiting for her brother’s 
arrival. There was scarce a breath of air, not 
even sufficient to bring to her ear the murmur of 
the sea. The silence of evening was falling; the 
only sound she heard was the monotonous cry of 
the cockatoo from her little partor on the ground- 
floor: “‘ Kit—Kit—Kit is a pretty fellow.” 

Presently the gate swung on its hinge, and there 
was a crunch of quick footsteps on the gravel. 
But they were not Kit’s footsteps. They were 
heavier, firmer, and to her anxious ear seemed to 
betoken a messenger of weighty tidings. 

“Frank! What is it? Has your father con- 
sented ?” she inquired, eagerly, but in a hushed 
voice, a8 soon as she recognized the visitor. 

“Yes—no. That is to say, the whole affair 
has taken a different turn. Can I have a few 
words with your father ?” 

“Hush! No. “Atleast, papais engaged.” She 
pointed to his room, which was lighted up, and 
through the windows of which the attorney could 
be seen at work among his parchments. 

“Please to speak to me first, if you don’t 
mind.” 

With her finger on her lips, which had sud- 
denly grown very pale, she led the way up the 
stone steps into her own little sitting-room on the 
opposite side of the passage to the room used by 
the attorney, and lit one of the two gas jets, which 
were all the chandelier could boast of. As a 
boudoir, the room was bare enough; nor were 
there even such evidences of a girl’s tenancy as 
Trenna might easily have given it. It seemed as 
though, not having the power to furnish it as she 
would have done, she had made no effort in that 
direction at all. The walls were hung with por- 
traits—for the most part ill-executed silhouettes. 
One of them, as Frank’s quick eye noticed, had 
under it the words, “ Gonzalez Gisarto,” and was, 
as he rightly guessed, a likeness of Trenna’s 
grandfather, whose name had been anglicized to 
Garston. From the ceiling was suspended the 
huge cage of the cockatoo, which, swinging head 
downward from its perch, regarded the intruder 
with a curiosity which for the moment stilled its 
piercing cries. On the table were a few books 
and a zither, an instrument in which the attorney 
took great pleasure, and the only one on which 
his daughter plaved. Perhaps its Spanish origin 
endeared it to him, but if its subtle harmonies 
called up any association with father-land, Mr. 
Garston possessed more imagination than he was 
credited with; the general view was that he had 
made a present of the instrument to his daughter 
on her coming of age, as being the cheapest sub- 
stitute for a piano procurable. 

Trenna motioned her visitor to a chair at the 
table, and seated herself on a little sofa which 
stood in shadow. 

“T little expected to see you so soon again,” 
she said, in cold and measured tones, very differ- 
ent from those in which she had addressed him 
an hour ago. “I have spoken to my father in 
the mean time, and he is certainly more disposed 
for peace. But that he will never make the first 
advance I am only too well convinced.” 

“ Just so,” he answered, gravely. “ But cir- 
cumstances, as I am hece to tell you, Trenna, 
have changed. Something has come to our know- 
ledge which renders it impossible for any one to 
continue to believe in Abel’s guilt; that it will 
convince even Mr. Garston, I am certain; and to 
say truth, Trenna’—here he hesitated—* it is 
more adapted for his ear than yours.” 

“ Nevertheless, let me hear it, whatever it is,” 
she answered. ‘I must hear it.” 

“One of the stolen notes, then, has been stopped 
at Plymouth, It is not the one supposed to have 











been in Lucy’s purse, but corresponds with anoth- 
er number on the list. This has been traced—” 

“Good heavens! To whom?” 

“To the possession of a young woman. She 
is not in custody at present, but it is known who 
she is. Her character—there is no need, howev- 
er, to go into that; it is sufficient to say that it 
is impossible, absolutely out of the question, that 
she could have received that note from Abel 
Deeds.” 

“Does she come from Mogadion ?” 

“Yes. I grieve to say she does. I beg your 
pardon, I did not catch what vou said.” 

Trenna had only spoken to herself, and beneath 
her breath, two words, “‘ What madness !” 

“T did not speak,” she murmured. 
only thinking.” 

If they were but thoughts, they were terrible 
ones, to judge from her pale, drawn face, and the 
way in which her long white hands clutched one 
another ; but of this her companion saw nothing. 





“T was 


“ By this discovery,” continued the young man, 
gravely, “the ground is, as it were, cut away from 
your father’s feet, as I shall be able to show him. 
He will have no alternative but to drop the pros- 
ecution, and take measures for compensating 
the man he has wronged by his suspicions; in 
which case, of course, the action for libel will not 
proceed,” 

Trenna shook her head; she would have spok- 
en if she could, but her tongue refused its office. 

“You are saying to yourself,” pursued the oth- 
er, cheerfully, “ that you know your father better 
than I do; that he is not to be easily persuaded 
to own himself in the wrong. You forget, how- 
ever, that he is also a lawyer, and a man of the 
world. You may take my word for it that I 
shall convince him.” 

“Tt isn’t that—it isn’t that,’ she murmured, 
plaintively. “Oh, if I could but trust you, Frank, 
or rather, if you would have but trust in me!” 

“Trust you! Of course I trust you, Trenna,” 
he replied, in amazement. 

“Then take my word for this, Frank—that 
what you propose to tell my father will do harm 
instead of good. Harm! Nay, it will ruin us.” 

“Ruin you? How can our showing that it was 
impossible for Abel Deeds to have stolen those 
notes affect you or yours, Trenna ?” 

“It will—it must,’ she answered, eagerly. 
“You say you trust me; then believe my word, 
If you really have any regard for me, grant me 
the favor I asked of you an hour ago. Say no- 
thing of what has come to your knowledge about 
the note, but withdraw your action against my 
father.” ; 

“ But, my dear Trenna, it is impossible—more 
impossible now than ever. Abel’s innocence is 
established. Your father must needs look in 
other quarters for the guilty party.” 

“ That is just it,” she answered, hoarsely. “In 
that case he will find what he seeks.” 

“ And why, in Heaven’s name, should he not %” 

“ Because—because,”’ she stammered, with her 
hand stretched out before her as though to mark 
the gulf between them, “his daughter was the 
thief! Frank Meade, it was J who stole those 
notes ! 

se 


CHAPTER XX. 
“HUMILIATION.” 


For the moment Frank was dumb. The little 
room whirled round with him: like the parrot, 
only by no means with its adaptability for inver- 
sion, he seemed to be standing on his head. 
Those terrible words, “* Frank Meade, it was I who 
stole those notes,” rang in his ears again and 
again, with the importunity of a church bell. 
Trenna, crouching in the shadowed corner, was 
hardly visible to him, vet her very attitude sug- 
gested remorse, misery, and humiliation. It was 
that, indeed, which corroborated her words more 
than anything else, though he found himself eall- 
ing to mind a sentence she had spoken to him on 
her way home that evening in the course of her 
appeal to him to drop the prosecution. “I ask 
it not for my father’s sake, but for my own.” 
But what were even both these things compared 
with his experience and knowledge of the girl, 
which seemed to assert, trumpet-tongued, that her 
nature could never have stooped to such a crime ? 
As though she had read what was passing in his 
mind, she once more addressed him: “I asked 
you awhile ago whether you would trust me—a 
question never to be put again. But at least, for 
once, believe me.” 

“That you stole those notes? That Trenna 
Garston is a thief? Never!” 

“T can not help your disbelief,” she answered, 
“and far less can I blame you for it. Of the 
two alternatives, ‘thief? or ‘liar,’ you naturally 
choose the least obnoxious, Still, whatever you 
think of me, nay, whatever I think of myself, I 
am still human. Certain feelings still cling to 
me; you will understand that discussion upon 
this point is painful to me.” 

“Scarcely more painful to you than to me, Tren- 
na,” he answered, gently. ‘Since my incredulity 
distresses you, I will express it no further; if I 
believed you, I could hardly keep silence; it 
would be difficult to give up all faith in human 
nature without a protest.” 





“ Be so good as to remember that all this time 
you are torturing me, Mr. Meade. When a crim- 
inal has confessed and has been found guilty, 
even the judge spares him: he forbears to add 
to the poignancy of his suffering by any observa- 
tions.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should be your judge, 
Trenna !” 

“ But you are my judge. Judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner allin one. That is, you will be so if you 
tell my father what you propose to tell him.” 

“What would you have medo? What would 
you have me tell him ?” 

“Say that you have come here as a neighbor and 
a friend to offer to put a stop to all proceedings 
at the Assizes, if le undertakes to do the like.” 
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But he will never apologize to Abel.” 

“Then you must invent an apology. Otherwise 
I must take the consequences. You would hard 
ly like to see me in the felon’s dock, even though 
I deserve it.” 

“Oh, Trenna!” 

“Then there is the compensation, My father 
will never give one shilling. I must ask you of 
your mercy to settle that for me till I have the 


me to be true—and true as it stands on your 
bare statement without excuse—I should at worst 
but pity you. As it is, and still supposing it, since 
you desire it, I perceive (though you say nothing 
about them) palliation, extenuation, nay, I had 
almost said justification. I will never believe 
that for yourself alone—for your own sake—” 
“Frank Meade, if you have one-tenth part of 
that pity you say you feel for me, I beseech you 
to forbear.” She had risen, and stood support- 


these signs he could not see; he only saw her 
hand stretched out before her. He took it as a 
sign of parting, and held out his own to meet it, 
but she drew hers sharply back. 

“No, no,” she murmured ; “ before others that 
hypocrisy may still be necessary, but not when 
we are alone.” 

Then he understood that she had been only 
pointing in the direction of her father’s room, 





and with a deep sigh he took up his hat and left 
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said, matters might still be worse; it was quite 
possible, notwithstanding the humiliation and 
self-abasement she had undergone, that it might 
all be in vain, if Frank should fail to effect a sct- 
tlement with her father. The voices in the next 
room would now and then attract her attention, 
but for the most part she neither heard nor saw 
(save with her inward eyes), nor moved, but, 
crouched up in her corner, waited for the moment 
iu which she should know her fate. And all this 





money to repay you, After all, you see,” she 

“WITIL HEAD BOWED 
added, with a haggard smile, “I have to say, 
trust me.” 


“Of course, of course,” he answered, with a 
sweep of his hand; “the money matters nothing 
To me, indeed,” he murmured, wearily, “ nothing 
now seems to matter.” 

“Then how must things seem to me / 

Her question was unanswerable, but it was ut 
tered in a tone of such despair that it wrung his 
heart. 

“For me,” she went on, more calmly, “ there 
is nevertheless the reflection that things might 
be even worse 
wretchedness that I beseech you to keep me 
Protect me from the consequences of my crime. 
Be silent about it to others,” 

“T will; I will. Be sure of that,” he answer 
ed, earnestly, “Itis not a thing to speak about—” 

“*Nor, you would add, to think about,” she put 
in, perceiving him to hesitate, “That, above all, 
is to be avoided, I must ask you to address me 
as usual before others , that is necessary for my 
secret, but be assured that will not compromise 
you in my eyes; I shall understand the loathing 
and abhorrence with which you regard me just 
as if you expressed it.” 

“It was only an hour ago or so that I said no- 
thing would alter my respect and affection for 
you, Trenna,” he answered, tenderly. “The mind 
moves quickly, but not the heart; it was from the 
heart I spoke. Supposing what you have told 


It is from that extremity of 


DOWN, AND HANDS TIGHTLY CLINCHED 


ing herself by one hand against the angle of the 
wall, while with the other she made an impas- 
sioned gesture for silence. “ For the sake of old 
time —times buried underfoot forever—and for 
the sake of those pure souls we love, and among 
whom perhaps you once reckoned Trenna Garston, 
I pray you be silent. I have much to bear, and 
must keep heart-whole. You have promised me 
your help, and there 1s no time to spare if you 
would save me. Go to my father.” 

“One moment, Trenna, Is this sad secret your 
own and mine, or is it shared by any one else ?” 

“ Kit—Kit—Kit is a pretty fellow,” shrieked 
the parrot. 

Trenna was silent, and Frank, moved perhaps 
by the suggestion of the bird, repeated his ques- 
tion in another form 

“ Does Kit, for instance, know of this ?” 

“No one knows what I have told you to-night,” 
she answered, steadily. “No one dreams of it; 





no one guesses it.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Trenna, and glad you 
told me. If I had thought your brother knew, 
I should have felt hardly toward him, and done 
him an injustice. I ought to have been sure he 
did not know. No one with such a secret on his 
soul, unless he were without a heart, could be so 
blithe and gay as he” 

Her pale face grew a shade paler, and there 
was that twitching of her nostrils which betokens 
in nervous natures impatience and annoyance, but 


BEFORE 


HER, SHE WAS CONTEMPLATING HER 


her. As he closed the door behind him, he heard 
a wailing ery, “Kit! Kit!” and stopped a mo- 
ment. Then again came the shriek of the parrot, 
“Kit is a pretty fellow.’ But it was not the 
bird, he felt convinced, that had cried “ Kit! Kit!” 

If it was Trenna, the words had a sad signifi- 
eance. In her agony of shame and sorrow the 
poor girl was making a wild appeal for help 
whence by her own showing no help could come, 
since Kit did not know and would never be told 
of her trouble. The picture Frank made of her 
in his own mind, alone and weighed down by re- 


morse and despair, almost drew the tears into 


his eyes, 

If he could have seen her, he would have wept 
indeed. On all the “ painful earth” there did not 
at that moment breathe a more miserable woman ; 
for in the act of bidding him that shameful farewell 
she had felt for the first moment that she loved 
him. With head bowed down, and hands tightly 
clinched before her, she was contemplating her 
own ruined life. If circumstances should be 
henceforth favorable, if the public shame was 
spared her, she might again mix with her fellow- 
creatures as before; nay—though under false 
pretenses—she might still retain their affection 
and respect ; but to him whose regard she valued 
most of all she was become a moral leper, Com- 
fort was out of the question for her; even the 
torpor of despair was denied her, since she was 
still a prey to anxiety, Even now, as she had 


OWN RUINED LIF.” 


weary time the bird above her head, scrambling 
from wire to wire, and swinging from its pereh 
in air, or swaying upon it with flirt-and flutter, 
screeched out its spluttering ery, “ Kit is a pret- 
ty fellow; Kit is a very pretty fellow.” 

Presently her father’s door opened, and the 
voices grew more distinct. 

“Well, I am glad Dr. Meade has come to his 
right senses,” she heard him say, in harsh metal- 
lic tones, but which, to her ear at least, who knew 
him so well, had satisfaction in them, “I am 
very sorry the thing has occurred, you may say 
that, but as for compensation—well, well, you 
have waived that matter, so we will say no more,” 

“ Good-night, sir.” - 

“Good-night, Mr. Frank. Take care of the 
steps, it is plaguy dark, but to judge by the sun- 
set we shall have a fine day to-morrow.” 

The night was so still that every footfall of 
the young man, loud on the gravel and soft on 
the lawn, was audible; when the garden gate was 
closed upon him, Trenna could even hear her fa- 
ther rubbing his hands, an action he always in- 
dulged in when in good-humor. Then there was 
a deep sigh, followed by a chuckle of satisfaction 
—the attorney’s substitute for devotional grat- 
itude —a hesitating step in the passage, which 
chilled Trenna to the marrow, and then, to her 
intense relief, once more the closing of his own 
door. 





(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
PLEASANT TO THE TASTE. 
Dr. A. L. Haut, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ‘* Have pre- 
scribed it with marked benefit in indigestion and 
urinary troubles.”—(Adv.} 








PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited bis 


justly termed “ Par’ Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
onee recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 











Coryvina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Coc. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
RANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
| 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

” 47 North Bighth St., Philadelphia. 

JFFICES } 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
f the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
ully without ripping 

Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 








skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- | 
tematized anew every department of our business, we | 


can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
5 and 7 Johan St., N. ¥. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
of 52 West 14th Street, New York, 


Offers to the pub- 
lic a large line of 
materials and 
newest designs 
specially adapted 


to 
ART 


Needlework, 


Stamping, De- 
signing. English 
Crewels, Embroi- 
dery Silks, &c., 
wholesale and re- 
tail. Mail orders 
promptly filled, 
Correspondence 
invited. 

Send 8 cents for 
Catalogue. 








’OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
1% can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


PARFUMERIE 

CAPITOL PARIS. 

Fontaine de la Beauté, a 
beautiful liquid for the face—cool, 
transparent, beneficial and beautify- 
ing—! per box. Veloutine Face 
Powder, finest ever imported, 50c. 
and $1 per box, Extrait de 
Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, 
giving them a natural, rosy appear- 
ance— indelible—#1 per bottle. De= 
il. pilatory, removes superfluous 
TKADE-MARK, — hair—sure, quick, and harmless—$1 
per bottle. Eau de Quinine, removes dandruff, and 
promotes the growth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. 
Kau de Bouleau (birch wine), removes tan and 
freckles, $1 per bottle. Brillantine, a real brilliant 
article, gives the hair that much desired lustre, 75c. and 
#1 per bottle. Chatain, gives hair a fine auburn 
shade, $1 per bottle. Extrait de Noix, restores gray 
hair to ite natural dark color—no hair dye—#1 per bot- 
tle. Ask druggists, hair and fancy goods stores, for it, 
or address A. SIMONSON, 34 E. 14th St., N. Y., Sole 
Agent for U.S. Send for Descriptive Circular. 











BEATTY'S Oreans, 2° stops, $125, Pianos, $207.50. 
“hg actory rnnning day and night. Catalogue 
FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 


Baronet, M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Physician to 
Her Majesty the Queen, President Royal British As- 
sociation, Professor at the University of Edinburgh, 
etc., says: 

“The properties of this wonderfal plant (the Coca) 
are the most remarkable of any known to the medi- 
cal world. From repeated personal trials, I am con- 
vinced that its use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 

PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., President Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Member General Council University of 
Edinburgh, etc., etc., says: 

** Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic has more than real- 
ized my expectations.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M_D., Sur- 
geon-in-Chief N. Y. State Hospitals, Professor Sur- 
gery N. Y. Medical College, Ex-Health Officer Port 
of New York, etc., says: 

“My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from the Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic.” 

PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Professor of Practice of Medicine, etc., etc., 
Saye: 

“Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is far superior to 
the fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, 
wine, and iron.” 

PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL.D., Physi- 
cian to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the 
Iron Cross, etc., etc., says: 

“It gives more tone than anything I have ever 
prescribed.” 

The N. Y. Medical Times says: 

‘*We have prescribed it with the most satisfactory 
results.” 

It is invaluable in Dyspepsia, Biliousness, and 
Liver Affections. PRINCE NICOLAS 'TSHERBA- 
TOV, Flag-Officer Imperial Russian Navy, St. Peters- 
burgh, Russia, says: 

“It is a most excellent tonic.” 

GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL says: 

“It benefited me very much, Too much cannot 
be said in its praise.” 

PROFESSOR C. A. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., editor 
Southern Clinic, says: 

“It is really a wonderful reconstructive agent, 
building up the system and supplying lost nervous 
evergy. For broken-down constitutions it is the 
agent.” 

PROFESSOR H. R. BENNETT, of Fitchburg, 
Pre=ident Massachusetts Surgical Society, says: 

“The best tonic to build up a broken-down consti- 
tution from long-standing uterine disease is Liebig 
Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.” 

It is invalnable in all forms of debility, nervous 
affections, nervous aud sick headaches, piles, neural- 
gia, and catarrh. 

“As a counteractant to debilitating inflnences— 
such as malaria, biliousness, languor, impaired di- 
gestion, etc.—the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is 
unequalled,” says Professor F. W. Hunt, M.D. 

For endorsements and opinions of Professor C. P. 
Hart, Surgeon-in-Chief General Hospital, Louisville, 
Ky.: Dr. James Knight, Surgeon-in-Chief Hospital 
for Ruptured and Crippled, N. ¥. City; James M. 
Guily, M.D., Licentiate Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society, ete.; Professor Wm. Henderson, M.D., 
Professor General Pathology University of Edin- 
burgh, Physician to the Royal Infirmary, etc.: Wm. 
McDonald, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy, etc.; and hun- 
dreds of the most distinguished physicians, irrespec- 
tive of school, see our circulars. 

Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is also valuable in 
Malaria, Fever and Ague, Chronic Coughs, Kidney 
Affections, Asthma, Bad Breath, Furred Tongue, Ir- 
regularity, Palpitation and Weakness of the Lleart, 
Sallow Skin, Scrofalous Eruptions, Infirmities of Old 
Age, etc. Dr. McBean (British Medical Journal) found 
it of great value in the consumptive tendency. Baron 
Von Humboldt (Cosmos) says he has never known a 
case of consumption or asthma among those accus- 
tomed to its use, and that they live to a great age, re- 
taining their mental and physical faculties w the last. 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 

“Li Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic certainly merits all 












| the praise it is receiving.” 








The St. Lonis Clinical Review says: 

‘“We desire to call the attention of the profession 
to the reliability of the preparations manufactured by 
the Liebig Company, and to the high character of the 
endorsements accorded to this celebrated firm by lead- 
ing physicians and medical journals of all schools.” 

The Liebig Company respectfully cautions the pub- 
lic against spurious and artfully named imitations, 
Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic, and 
remember that the Liebig Company offer no cheap 
goods, They offer nothing below the price at which 
an honest, reliable article can be manufactured. 
Their preparations are endorsed and prescribed by 
medical men and medical journals of all schools both 
in Europe and America. 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 

“The Liebig Co.’s preparations should not be con- 
founded with any patent nostrums. They are legiti- 
mate pharmaceutical pro@ncts, and worthy of the 
recommendations bestowed upon them by both ho- 
meopathic and allopathic journals,” 

PROFESSOR J. C. LeHARDY, M.D., President 
State Medical Society of Georgia, Member Athénée 
Royal de Bruxelles, etc., etc., Says: 

“The results obtained by me from its use in my 
practice are indeed flattering.” 

It is unequalled in Female Sufferings, Epilepsy, 
Rheumatism, and Disfiguring Eruptions. Its use 
preserves the teeth. 

It embodies the nutritive elements of the muscular 
fibre, blood, bone, and brain of carefully selected, 
healthy bullocks, dissolved in a guaranteed quality of 
sherry, and combined with the Coca (which is recog- 
nized as the most powerful tonic now known) and 
other valuable invigorating ingredients, It will re- 
construct the most shattered and enfeebled, rein- 
vigorate the aged and intirm, and infuse new vitality 
into sickly children and infants. 


WEAK LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, SKIN DISEASES, 
BAD AND DECAYING TEETH, OLD AGE. 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna says: 
“It is remarkable that the South American Indians 
never suffer from consumption, and that the cause of 
it is the use of Coca. They also never suffer with 
scrofulosis, skin diseases, or caries of the teeth. They 
reach a very old age, and frequently pass their full 
century. The use of Coca is habitual to about ten 
millions of human beings.” 


MARASMUS, DYSPEPSIA, SHATTERED 
NERVES. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M.D., 
Dean of St. Louis, Mo., Clinic of Midwifery and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, says: 

“To children with marasmue I have given it with 
decided benefit. It is a remedy of great utility in 
Dyspepsia. It is also a most powerful and agreeable 
stimulant to the brain and nervous system, and it is 
especially useful to counteract fatigue of mind and 
body.” 

DR. H. F. STIMSON, in the Therapeutic Gazette, 


ays: 

“To say that I am surprised and astonished at the 
wonderful effects of the Coca as a nervous stimulant, 
would not adequately express my opinion of it.” 

The N. Y. Medical Eclectic says: 

“The Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic preparations 
have been fully tested and endorsed in such a way as 
to guarantee their purity and reliability. Many of the 








most reliable practitioners of medicine and surgery, 
and men long experienced, have given their endorse- 
ments and results in their practice.” 


DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B,HLS., 
of Manchester, England, says: 

“The effect is something wonderful. From being 
depressed and very low spirited, easily tired, I can now 
walk any length of time without feeling fatigue. Be- 
fore taking the Coca Beef Tonic my nerves seemed so 
unstrung that when I read a pathetic tale I could not 
refrain from becoming very much affected, although 1 
tried hard to overcome the absurd feeling. Now Iam 
myself again.” 

To rue Linsie Company: Depuam, Me. 

Gentlemen,—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me to try. I took it myself, as I 
had been sick for a number of months with a lung af- 
fection, and was not able to practice. It helped me 
very much. So much so that I am now about as well 
asusual. Ihave since given it to a number of patients, 
and it has benefited every case. I am indeed most 
thankful that it came to my hands, I had tried dif- 
ferent preparations of Coca before, but had no effects 
from them, H. 8. PHENIX, M.D. 


PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, 
Editor Medical and Surgical Record, says: 

“The Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, com- 
bined as it is with Coca, quinine, and iron, forms a 
most valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 
From ‘the experience we have had with it, we are 
forced to speak in its favor and to recommend its use. 
Beef, iron, and quinine cannot be surpassed by any 
other three ingredients in or out of the dispensatory 
for invigorating an enfeebled system, and when such 
remedies can be obtained combined from so reliable a 
house as Liebig’s, it behooves the profession to patron- 
ize the same to the fullest extent.” 


From an article on the Coca by W. S. Searle, A.M., 
M.D., of Brooklyn, Fellow of Medico-Chirurgical Society 
of New York, etc. 

Dr. Montegazza resided and practised in South 
America for years, and was conversant with the use 
of Coca in every form, both as employed by the natives 
and prescribed by himself. His accounts of its pr 
erties are most eulogistic, * * * stimulates the stomach 
and aids digestion, * * * recommends it for weak diges- 
tion and effects of intemperance. He himself used it 
for two years, and though formerly unable to work 
after dinner without headache and indigestion, these 
symptoms did not occur when he used the Coca. He 
advises it for acidity and flatulence. It is a useful 
tonic in nervous prostration, hysteria, and melancholy. 
He considers it better than opium in mental affections, 
and believes that in sustaining nervous force it is su- 
perior to all known agents, Thave advised its use to 
a large number and variety of persons during the past 
three years, for various conditions, and the great 
majority have found benefit from its employment. Yo 
a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia, a lady seventy-three 
— of age, who had become reduced to a diet of 

ightly cooked meal and bread, aud who for three 
years had not had a movement of the bowels without 
the aid of enemas, I prescribed it. Within three days 
she was able to return to ordinary food, and, though 
two years have passed, she has not failed to have a 
regular and normal evacuation daily. A lady who had 
for years suffered from nervous asthma, and who had 
been compelled to go up-stairs slowly and with fre- 
quent rests, found great relief from the very first dose. 
A broker who had been subjected to excessive nerv- 
ous strain, and was in consequence unable to sleep or 
eat well, was becoming very weak and emaciated. He 
had been taking quinine and iron without any benefit, 
and greatly feared he would be obliged to relinquish 
business for a period of entire rest. All his symptoms 
were immediately cured by Coca, and he went on with 
his affairs as asual. A lady, aged fifty-five, has dia- 
betes. Since taking Coca with her meals she has im- 
ger wonderfully, being almost entirely relieved of 
ner former “ sinking spells,” thirst, and constipation. 
A lady suffered for thirteen years with severe nervous 
headaches. They at first recurred every two weeks, 
aud finally every two days. She describes them as so 
violent that she would rather die than live. Three 
weeks after beginning the Coca she reports: “I have 
had but one slight attack, and I am so much stronger 
and better that I feel sure I shall be cured.” Many 
instances of nervous headache, nenrasthenia, and neu- 
raigia have been reported to me as cured by the Coca 
when all the usual narcotics, tonics. and anodynes 
have failed to afford relief. Perhaps one of the most 
valuable as well as wonderfal properties of Coca is the 
facility with which it meets and extinguishes the cray- 
ing for opium in the victims of that fearful habit. Nor 
can this be considered simply as a change of masters, 
since the uniform testimony of even those who have 
used Coca for a long time, and continuously, is that 
abstention from its employment is perfectly easy, and 
is not accompanied by any feelings of distress or un- 
easiness whatever. The relations of Coca to acute 
diseases are extremely important. As a physician, I 
would not be without it under any consideration. 
Coca calms and renders placid. 

1382 Henry Street, Brooxiyn. 

To tur Linrsiag Company: 

Your preparation of Coca is the best I have ever 
seen. W. 8. SEARLE, M.D. 


EDWIN M. HALE, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica in the Chicago Medical College, author of 
Lectures on Diseases of the Heart, etc., says: 

*T have used it with good results in cases of func- 
tional heart disorder, and in organic heart disease, and 
to relieve difficulty of breathing. It is also indicated 
in that condition which we so often find in women and 
children which is best described by the word ‘ fidgeti- 
ness,’ or nervous erethism.” 

WHAT IS COCA? 

The first reply is that 17 18 Nor Cocoa, 

COMMODORE GIBBON (United States exploring 
expedition of the Amazon) says: “* The Coca has prop- 
erties so marvellous that it enables the Indians, with- 
out any other nourishment the while, to perform forced 
marches of five or six days. It isso bracing, stimulant 
and tonic, that by the use of it alone they will perform 
journeys of 300 miles without appearing in the least 
fatigued.” 

DR. WM. 8S. SEARLE, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 
“The effect of the Coca upon the human system bor- 
ders upon the marvellous, and, if not clearly authenti- 
cated by writers of nndoubted veracity, would be 
altogether beyond belief.” 

PROFESSOR GRAZELLA, of the Royal University 





of Seville, says: ** Coca seems to prolong life; longev- | 


ity among its users is the rule, and not, as with us, the 

exception. They are also freer from disease.” 
PROFESSOR J. J. VAN TSHUDI (“Travels in 

Peru”) says: “Setting aside all extravagant and 


visionary notices, I am clearly of the opinion that the | 


use of Coca is very conducive to health and longevity. 
In support of this conclusion, I may refer to the 
numerous examples of longevity among Indians, who, 
from boyhood, have been in the habit of masticating 
Coca three times a day. Cases are not unfrequent of 
Indians attaining the great age of 130 zone. and these 
men, at the ordinary rate of consumption, must, in the 
course of their lives, have chewed not less than 2700 
younds of the leaf, and retained the most perfect 
fealth and vigor.” 


I tried Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic in a number of 


cases of chronic Dyspepsia where the assimilation of | 


food was very defective and there was steady loss of 
weight. 
deed, flattering. One patient gained five pounds, an- 
other three pounds, and so on, 
J.C. LeHARDY, M.D., Savannah, 
President Med. Society of Georgia, etc., etc. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE 
LIEBIG janweasony > CHEMICAL WORKS 
co. ; 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, AND LONDON. 


The results obtained in two weeks were, in- | 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powders, 
50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented “> 4, 1877, 80 highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonime, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, 
without soiling the skin. No leaden hue or reddish 
tint. $1.50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Something New. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience & comfort, 
improving the looks of 
young aud old charm- 
ingly. 

Just ont, a New Front Piece, 


THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming; does not rip or 
tear. Money refunded if not natu- 
rally curly. 
Switches, al! long hair, 28 in, 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the 
Country, C.O.D., with privilege of 


Teturning. 
L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


QUICK TTI 


« aX 
. ATH 


















2 Spt t ith 

LAG ii 
causes blemishes on Nickel Plates on Stoves, 
Silver and Plated Ware, Brass Plates, Soda 
Fountains, &c., &c., to disappear with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and without the task of 
rubbing. 

NO CORROSIVE OR ACID INGREDIENTS 
IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S. 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


ie The remarkable success 
MO of this charming article of 
‘adornment is due to the con- 
7 venience, comfort and de- 
4 cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
Miute necessity to those who have 
Ai? \ost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to loo 
¢ young—whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp, 
y made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
f gef out of wave. One grand feature, 
my.” they have no ge wigs ee whils 
eas! in all other waves and c s le 
the aay away with crimping pins and the danger - 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who values her personal beauty and the opinions of 
her friends. Prices, trom to S12 (Blonde and 
Gray, extra) Also, the most elegant assortment o! 
switches trom ®5 to $50. Gray hair a spe- 
clalty. Remember, these goods can only be found 
at my Headquarters, 3 AST 14th s oy Ne V.3 
No. 9 Temple Place, Boston. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Turouctout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 


Mme.GURNEY « CO., 


No. 6 E. Mth St., or P. 0. Box 3527, New York. 
Importers of Lace Braids and ** Arrasene.”’ ** How to 
| Make Lace,” 50¢, Send 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for om Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and Pryor persons, 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


~‘'#FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
lic. box “* ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 
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40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G. 1. RED? & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 




















SEPTEMBER 23, 1882. 


HARPER’ Ss BAZAR. 








STERN BROTHERS 


LEADING HOUSE 


DRY GOODS, SUITS, 


AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES REQUIRED FOR 


Ladies’, Children’s, & Gents’ Weer, 


WILL ISSUE THEIR 


FALL CATALOGUE 


OF 140 PAGES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF FALL STYLES 
AND PRICES, ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20, AND 
WILL MAIL THE SAME ON RECEIPT OF 6 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS | 


WHOLESALE. 


Novelties in Buttons, Embroideries, Feather Trim- 
mings, Embroidered Robes, Ornaments, Marabouts. 
The attention of the trade is invited. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 893 Broadway. 








Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All ought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Goods, ba dca Dreszen Heslery, 
‘anc, les” 

4 aces, Gente’ Furnish’ bn 
Girls’ Outfits, &e. = les, iufor- 


r a SS 
neorweey 
ta 0) 
mation, and ‘ mw EM ait GUIDE" free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
C7’ Please say where: you saw this Advertisement. 








Wwe. should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the 
attention shown as would be purchasers 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


same 





-~ 
SEND3 PENNY STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN TUNE, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








| 


| VELVETEEN.’ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......0..00...00.002.$4 00 
WARPRR'S WRARLY. io.iiccscsccccecsevectes 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............46- 400 | 
e THREE above publications enue weeee lO 00 
Any TWO above namer coerce § WO 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOVLE 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ott eetseess 5 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers) bonqneteueee Oe 

Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar be, 
the first numbers for Jauuary, tl 


gin with 
ie Volumes of the 
Youne Prorir with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of rece ipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, 


at prices 
rnumber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library wil\ be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorurns. 
aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


ranging from 10 to 25 cents per 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,  N. Y. 


« The Key to F 
Book < Practical Life. } tn all Ave ane eof Like 
D pp. Clear ty pe, finest binding and Illustrations, 
AGENTS WANTED. 875 to #150 per Month. 
For Terms, address J. C. MCCURDY & ¢ -O., St. Louis, Io. 


“Imported and Domestic. ay Send two 
CARDS 8c. stamps for new on t_and price list. 
WHITING, a 


eau St., N. ¥ 








$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address I. Haierr & Co. »Portiand, Maine, 











Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


_— 


ELEGANT GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
Summer Goods Closing Ont at Bargains. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, SUITS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, BOYS’ C ET ENS, &o. 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 
FU RNISHING GOODS, TRUNKS, &e. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Do your Shopping at Home, 


JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St., N. Y. 





HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches, 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 
TAKE HILEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, U4 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
. NEW, 1 no2 0 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, 1 name 
on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


Stamping Patterns, 


Can secure permanent employmen, 
Lady Agents with good salary = ling Queen City 
Skirt and Stoeking Supporters, et ple outfit 


oa Address Queen City Suspender ree Cincinnati, Q 


Tf) Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card 
GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








postpaid. 





Mer piime Hapit Cured in 10 
8s. No Pay until Cured, 
§ Rha Suan ne. M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


70 A WEEK 
1 $72 Outfit free 


S., C., & S. 
Simpson, 


Crawford, 
é& Simpson. 


CARD. 


LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIR ADDRESSES 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Gth and 19th St., N. Y. 


SPLENDID AND WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 
ORNAMENTAL 


‘.,, GRASSES 


EVERLASTING 


FLOWERS 


IMMORTELLES 


Tastet ully arr: sige in in pouayars and DESIGNS, 
le 

LARGEST STOCK. FINEST COLORS. 
No other house offers such advantages to the Whole- 

sale Trade. Florists,Druggists,Fancy and Art Stores 

should send for our Illustrated’ Wholesale Price-List. 
Natural Grasses, Flowers and Moss, bleached and 

dyed to order. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & & CO. 
ee E. Main St., ROCHEST 
06 Randolph St., CHICA o, Nil: 


Avenue 





$12 a day at home easily made. 


Costly 
Address Truz & Co., 


Augusta, Maine, 





NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN ® 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK V 
Fine in Texture.—Rich, Full-Toned Colors. 


HLV ET. 
Superb in Make, Dye, and 


Finish.—Unequalled in every respect.—Can be worn as Complete 
Costume or made up with any kind of Dress Material. 


We would respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the 


** Fora very hand- 
some toilet we know 
of nothing that can 
take the place 
NONPAREIL 


of the 


— Peterson's Maga- 


zine, 


| trade-mark on the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS | 


NONPAREIL 





“NONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 
when made up, looks 
so exactly like Ly- 
ons velvet that few 
experts can tell the 
difference.” — Dem- 
orest’s Illustrated 


Journal. 


To be purchased throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Sole Agents for) 
Wholesale only ‘ 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 














i FINEST. | 


0: ——:0!% lox — 


Hy 
CONSULT YOUROWN 
INTERESTS AND READ. 






The Pile is fine, deep 
and rich, 
The finish is soft and silky. 4 
The colorsare perfectly uni- 
Jorm, 
The tints are bright and 
beautiful, harmonizing 
with the latest and most = 
Jashionable shades in ; 
Dress Goods 
They are durable and hand- 
some. 
They are warranted. 


In the French and English 
markets they have super- 
seded the use of Silk Velvets. 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 
YOU WILL BE SATISFIED, 

ASK FOR THIS BRAND. 

TAKE NO OTHER. 


Whol 1 





trade 


aie 0 EE: o: 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


(REGISTERED) 











201% lo:-——:0 





WILL MAKE MONEY 
RY PUTTING IN A STOCK 
AT ONCE, 

















They are net harsh 


and hear vy, dike ordinary 
Velveteen. 


They are not streaked 
They do not fade. 

They do not spot. 
—, cannot be 





ts. 
Dies y are not equalled by 
any other make. 
For the protection of the 
consumer we stamp every 
yard, 


Retail trade supplied by 


TEFT, WELLER & CO., 


326, 328, 330 
Broadway, New York. 


And by prominent Dealers 
throughout the country. 


pplied by the Agents, SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N.Y. 


ONLY, FO 


A very 


yikes ag Tidies, etc., on Java Canvas 


ork, etc. 
should has 


frolbetn Wark, aot realy ete. 


la 
ptt. 





ary Dae 
contains zh. 


io. 1 8 
‘arpets, etc. Send 16 comtefor ho those Geshe. Send 
BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman 8t., Ke Ye 
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| HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I 
OUTLINES OF ANCIENT 
Earliest Times to the Fa 


HISTORY, 


from the 








estern Roman 
Empire, A.D. 476. Embracing 4} lyyptians, Cha 
dwans, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Phe: 
cians, Medes, Persians, G ecks, and Romans. De- 
signed for Private Read and as a Manual of 
Instruction. By P. V.N Ms yers, A.M., President of 
Farmers’ College, Ohio thor of “ Remains of 
Lost Empires 12mo, ( loth, $i 75. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSETIOLD. 3y Mrs. T. W. 
Dewine, Author of ‘* Beauty in Dress.” Llustrated. 
Uniform with * Beauty in Dress, 

Ill. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF TROILUS AND 

CRESSIDA Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


Rourr, A.M., forme Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

IV. 


NEW EDITION OF THE LIFE 
Jesus of Nazareth: his Life an 
on the Four Gospels, and I 
to the Manners, Customs, Re 
litical Institutions of his 'Times 
With Designs by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 







OF CHRIST. 





wa 
EGYPT UNDER ITS KHEDIVES; or, The Old 
House of Bondage under New Masters $y Evwin 
Dr Leon, Ex-Avent and Consul-Ge Egypt 
With Maps and Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH 


2 


NEW TESTAMENT, The 


tevised Greek-E! sh New 





lestament, cont 
Westcorr & Hoxt’s Greek Text and 
Eng sh Version, o1 ‘ site pages. T 
the Rev. Di Souart ~ lh oduction 
Ilort’s ““New Tes ent in the Orig 
| Crown 8yo, Half Leather, $3 50, 
Vil 


TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 











WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the Wh 
Mountains: their Legend ¢ is enery. By Samves 
Apams Drake, A rr of ks and Corners of 
the New Englanc oast,” **¢ iin Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamivron Ginson. Large 
8vo, Orname nte al C] eo $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
; of this te 

t Edges, $7 50. 

VIIL. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers New ic 
thoroughly Revised, ving Detailed Acco 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Gr ape, tl t- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropica! I =, 
Cok my Settlements, Methods of I ration, & by 
Cuances Norpuorr, With Maps and Num I 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IX. 
CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminisec 3 


of My Irish Journey in 1849. By’ 


With a Portrait. “12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4 
Paper, 10 cents. 
xX 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rey 
Wattrer W. Samay, Ee Profess Anglo-Saxor 
in the University i , Cloth, $1 2 
Ui ift rm wit = Mr st { 2 5 lt 





9 | THE YOUNG NIMI rons rap ate THE peo 





Bu Il. of Hi \ son nd and 
Sea. y Tuomas W Kno cy A f*The Young 
Nimrods in North Amer rhe B l'ravellers,” 
} &c. Copiously Illustrated. Svo, luminated Cloth, 
£2 5O 
| XI. 
| VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Arrrep 
| Baruou. Llustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
| ervet, Fichel, Jules Ga er, Ger- 
Jeat ] 
Meve Ed. Mo Ss 
mibe D> < 





XII. 
LAW OF STOCK - ary ear AND Faas ig - EX- 
CHANGES, A Treatise 





Brokers and § - Ex 3 * ' 
Passos f the Ne vy York I S s 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mnuitum in Parvo; a Series of Good Stor h no 
Waste of Words. By Cuanies Reape. » cents 
Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 15 cents. 
Fortune's Marriage. By Grongtana M. Craik 
The Minister’s Son. By M. ¢ TIRLUNG 0 cents 
My Watch Below; or, Yarns Spun when off D 
By W. Crark Russen.. 20 cents, 
Unknown to History By Cuarnorre M. Y i 


20 cents, 


A Model Father. By D. ¢ 





**So They Were Married. By Water Besant 
James Rice. Illustrated. 20 cents 
The “Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 
| LUSBELI Illustrated. 20 cents 
Lady Jane. By Mrs. O11 r 10 cents, 
Marjory By the Author of **James Gordon's Wife 
20 celts. 
Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 


Reinhart. $1 25. 


, 
2 Haneer & Beorucns will send an 


works by mail, 


of the above 
prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the yw 


postade 


C2™ Harrer’s Caratoaunt mailed fr 


ee on receipt uf 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Hand. d- Bouquet ¢ ad 


Chromo o itto 
} 5 Sample book.25c. Franklin Prtg.co. _ Haven, Ct. 
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FACKTIZA. 

An Italian took an English friend to a masked ball 
in Naples. In a short time the latter missed a valu- 
able gold snuff-box, and strongly suspected that it had 
been abstracted by a mask who had been pressing 
close to him the greater part of the evening. Confid- 
ing his suspicions to his friend, the latter undertook 
to regain his property for him, and actually recovered 
the box before the close of the entertainment. 

“Did you tax the fellow with the theft, and so re- 
cover the box ?” asked the Englishman, in surprise. 

“No,” answered the other. “I knew the man had 
your box, for I saw him take it; but I did not want to 
make a disturbance, so I waited my opportunity, and 
just picked his pocket of it.” 

canes iptinceniomes 

Why is a selfish friend like the letter P ?—Because 
though first to pity, he is last to help. 

pnccaipealibmamatengin 

An actor at the Carlo Theatre in Vienna has just 
passed away who had held a life engagement as the 
monkey in pantomimes, and who was simply indis- 
pensable in such parts as required remarkable agility 
and suppleness. When he was a young man, and first 
called on the manager to seek an engagement, he was 
refused with scant courtesy by that official, who was 
very busy, and who paid no attention to the young 
actor's plea that he did not know what he should do to 
earn his bread were employment refused him. Sadly 
and silently the youth turned away, and paused at the 
door in deep dejection, a8 if he Hoaped the manager 
might reconsider his decision; but the manager made 
no sign, and with a melancholy sigh the actor languidly 
scratched his ear with his foot, as if in perplexity what 
todo next. ary one burst into uncontrollable laugh- 
ter at this unexpected action, and he was engaged in- 
stantly. 
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Why is a cat like the distance from pole to pole ?— 
It is fur to the end. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Some time ago a boy who resided a few miles from 
Derby, and whose occupation was that of a shepherd, 
was sent to herd some stray sheep. On his return he 
made the following report to his master: ‘‘ There was 
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“ Mamma, I want to see what is in that box.” wh HE WAS - CURE FOR = 


“There isn’t anything in it, Tom. 
“Oh, then I want to see what there isn’t in it.” 


“Mrs. Miffin,” said a visitor, “‘ Emma has your fea- 
tures, but I think she’s got her father’s hair.” 

“Oh, now I see,” said the dear little Emma; “it’s 
because I’ve papa’s hair that he has to wear a wig!” 












Minnie (her kitten being dead). “ Has Pussy gone to 
heaven, papa ?” 
Para. “ No, darling.” 
Munir. * Whiy not?” 
Para. “ They don’t want cats in heaven.” 
Minsig. ** Would they scratch the angels ?” 


A little girl in Sunday-school, who had. been pulling 
her doll to pieces during the week, was asked by the 
teacher, ** What was Adam made of 2?” 

“Dust,” replied the little girl. 

* And what was Eve made of ?” 

“ Sawdust,” was the answer. 

A wee boy beset his mother to talk to him, and say 
something fuuny. 

“How can I?” she asked. ‘ Don't you see how busy 
I am, baking these pies ?” 

* Well, you might say, Charlie, won't you have a pie? 
That would be funny tor you.” 

** Mamma, are all vessels called she?” 
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“Yes, my dear 
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“KEEP OFF THE GRASS.”—Mr. axp Murs. Brown any Daveurer, wuo ang on a Vistt to New York, axp NAVE GONR TO CeNTRAL PARK, ARM LOST IN 
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A Paris cditor was much bothered by one of his staff 
who was constantly in debt. At last, to that gentle- 
man’s horror, he one night caught sight of the tollow- 
ing paragraph in type tor the next mOrning’s paper: 
“The creditors of M. X——~ are hereby informed that 
he has decided upon paying his debts, and they may 
therefore present themselves at the caisse of this jour- 
nal to-morrow at two. They will form a line along 
the Rue Rossini, Rue Chanchant, Rue Lafayette, and 
Boulevard Haussmann. <A piquet of sergents de ville 
will keep order. The Marseillaise will not be allowed.” 
Aghast at this, he went to see his chief. He had gone 
from the city, leaving express orders that the para- 
graph should go into next morning’s paper. It was 
only until the moment of going to press that the sub- 
editor discovered that he had been made the victim of 
a practical joke which was intended as a lesson. 


cnieeensnetspiasiniaweaSin 

Why is faith like a shoe-tie ?—It supports the soul 
(sole). o- 

The way that a woman lately identified her stolen 
parrot was by bringing hér husband into court and 
scolding him. The bird soon called out, “ Oh, I wish 
you were dead, old woman!” 

Whiat trees are those which if fire be applied to 
them are the same as before ?—Ashes, 

— 

A German actor, anxious to secure some applause, 
and unable to pay for a claque, secured places in the 
gallery for his wine children, and instructed them 
carefully a8 to the moment when they should clap 
their hands and shout “ Bravo!” The moment arrived 
at last, and, to his amazement, a chorus of nine called 
out, * Bravo, papa, bravo!” 

csnmeniernetiiineninenine 

Why is blindman’s-buff like sympathy ?—It is a fel- 
low feeling for a fellow-creature. 

aE. 92 oeeS 

The wife of a Parisian, returning home, rang at her 
own door. Nobody coming, she rang again. Still no- 
hedy appeared. Finally, at a louder and longer ring, 
the man-servant concluded to show himself. 

** Pray are you deaf ?” said the lady. 

*T beg pardon, madame,” said he, tranquilly, “ but I 
heard only the third ring.” 

enqaintlbadlanct 

My first signifies to destroy; my second would de- 
stroy mé if it were not destroyed by my whole.— 
Breakfast. 

Some Italians were standing in front of a thermom- 
eter outside a scientific instrument maker's shop, when 
one of them said, ‘Hot weather, go up macaroni 
stem; cold weather, come down macaroni stem.” 

conntaienibedeninnens 

Climbing to the fifth story rather discouraged the 
countryman from “ putting up” at a hotel. 

~enaan 


Nor A HEALTHY-LOOKING Girt—Sal Low. 
—_—_—_—pa—_——. 

What is that which every man can divide, but no 
man can see where it is divided ?—Water. 

ecupitntiiinrainbin 

It is said of some men that they are so wealthy they 
do not know how much property they own. It is 
often the case when an assessor comes around with 
his question. 

ae aa 

Why is a washer-woman like a navigator ?—Becanse 
she spreads her sheets, crosses the line, and goes from 
pole to pole. 

——_<__— 

“*Generous to a fault” may be said of the majority 
of men—at least they are generous enough to their 
own faults. 

a 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest ?— 
It had no Eve. 

Two Irishmen were lamenting the illness of a friend 
who had been much brought down of late. “ It’s dread- 
ful wake he is and thin, sure; he’s as thin as the pair of 
us put together!” one of the sympathizers observed. 
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